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NOTE. 



So discuBsion of the nnmerous points under dispiita 
BS to the Btnictiire of the theatre, the omuigement 
of the plays, and the dresses of the actors, has heen 
admitted into ttia volume; but in each case that view 
which appeared most probable and most intelligible lias 
been adopted without any expression of uncertainty, 
and ooeasionally even the writer's own conjectures have 
been introduced. But, in truth, the greatest nnoer- 
tainty prevails on all such points. 

The writer desires here to express his thanks to Mias 
Swanwick and to Professor Plumptre for the courtesy 
with which they have granted permission to use their 
tranalatioiiB, To Professor Plumptre'a Introduction, 
Chapter II. is greatly indebted ; nor is there any part 
in which his admirable book has not been of service. 
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CHAPTER t 



In order rightly to understand the drama of the 
Greeks, and especially their ttt^edy, we must rid our- 
selves, as far as poxsible, of those associations which 
now cling in England round the names of " play " and 
" theatre." For our modem plays are so unlike a 
Greek tragedy, and the position which they occupy is 
80 entirely different from that of the Athenian theatre, 
that the few points which both have in common are 
more likely to impede than assist us. 

The Athenian theatre was a national institution ; no 
private speculation, hut the pride and glory of a great 
people ; somewhat like, in this respect, to the cele- 
brated theatres of some of the small German states, 
such as those of Dresden or Mannheim. It was also a 
religious institution ; not merely a scone of national 
amusement, hut at the same time a solemn ceremony in 
honour of the god Bacchus. The performances took 
6 only at ram iiitiTvals, when the festivals of that 
c. vol. vii. ^ 
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divinity came round, and so were invested with a dig 
nity wtich cannot attach to our modern tlieatrea, o 
as these are every day in the year i 
And as a consrqueuce of the rarity of the lepcesenti 
tions, each play was, as a rule, enacted only o 

All these facts — that the theatre was national, a 
religiooa, and rarely open — combitmd to make Um-] 
audience on each occasion very numeroo 
point of national pride, of religious duty, and of ci 
moa prudence on the part of every citizen, not to n 
the two great dramatic festivals of the year when th^ 
season came. Accordingly, we hear that 
thousand people used to be present together; 
wa may infer from this, as well as from other indi 
putable evidence, the vast size of the theatre i 
The performance took place in the day-time, t 
lasted nearly all day, for several piaya were pr« 
sented in succession ; and the theatre was open 1 
the sky and to the fields, so that when a man looked 
away from the solemn half-myaterious lepresentatioc 
of the legendary glories of his country, his eye v 
fall on the city itself, with its temples and its hu 
hours, or on the rocky clilfs of Salamis and the sunnw 
islands of the ^gean. Finally, the perfor 
musical, and so more like an opera than a 
play, though we shall see that ever 
is little more than superHciaL 

From these few facts it will probably he cleat t 
we shaU do best if we entirely discard our moder 
notions of a theatre, ami start quite afresh i 
tempt to understand ivhnt a Greek play was like. 
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TEE FEAST OF BACCHUS. 3 

We must carry our thoughts back to the boyhood 
of the world. That expresairai does not only meau 
that in years the world once was young and now ie 
older, nor only that once men lived of necessity simple 
lives, not knowing many sciences, and possessing no 
steam-engines or teicgmpha ; it means much more than 

le — that the tone of mind, the buoyancy, the 
thoughtlessneEs, which now are found only in boy- 
hood, were then conimon, in a great measure, to all 
periods of life. This is a matter infinitely more im- 
portant than any outward simplicity of life and man- 

I. Let us see a little more closely what it means. 
The chief source of seiionsness in later times is reli- 
gion. A seriea of religious, of speculations ahout the 
meaning of life, the future to be expecte<l after death, 
the system of punishments and rewards, — these have 
gradually sobered the nations of the civilised world. 
Secondly, the extension of civilisation itself has made 
each generation more busy than the last, and has 
deepened the sense of constant responsibility involved 
in transactiona of commerce, in legal and oflitinJ rela- 
tions, and HO contrihut«l to take away the tlioiightle>a 
ease and gaiety which existed in the boyhood of tJie 
world. To a Greek, in the early days, there were two 
serio'is occupations — war, and commerce or piracy ; 
hut both were rather opportunities for enterprise than 
subjects for anxiety. Religion, to a Greek, consisted 
in an intense love of all that is beautiful, and a firm 
belief that every stream and tree and cloud was 
tenanted by a god. All that for us is mere senseless 
imi^ery was for him a reality. In the sound of a 



stream he renlly believed that he heard the eighisg or 
the laughter of a nymph — how should the stream move 
and speak if it were not so possessed t The clouds 
gathered and the liglituiii); flashed, not of themselves, 
or in obedience to laws of nature — of those mysterioua 
powers the Greek had never heard — but simply be- 
canse some person moved the douda and burled the 
lightning ; and this was Zeus, or Jove. 

Living thus with no anxieties ; surrounded by the 
constant presence ef deities who showed themaelvea 
to him through every form of natural beauty ; reared 
on Bunny hills amid the olive and the vine, and look- 
ing out always on bright bays and islands of the 
eastern sea ; trained in every exercise of health ; beau- 
tiful in face and person as the gods he believed in, 
— every Greek was in his measure an Apollo, always 
young in spirit, and cheerful and Btrong. The epochs 
of hia simple life were the seasons of seed-time and 
harvest, of pruuing and vintage ; and they were 
marked by rustic ceremonies in honour of the gods of 
&uit and fl.owers and com and win& 

Of all these seasons, those connected with the grape 
were naturally the merriest and most famoua. When 
the rich cluators were carried liome, all the country-side 
would gather round a rustic altar of Bacchus, at the 
foot of the warm hills on which the vines grew so 
richly, and there they danced, and aang, and played 
games, — simple indeed, hut marked hy the grace and 
beauty which seems inseparable from the nature of a 
Greek. This Bacchus whom they worshipped was not, 
as he is t<j us, a sttilue, or a picture, or a name, but a 
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le^ merry boy with a crown of ivy-leaves and a strangB 
power of inRpiting wild thoughts in the human breast 
Hifl laughing eyes had oft«n peeped through the thick 
coverts of vinea at the village maidens, and Btoriea were 
told how ouco he had leapt from hia tiger-chariot to 
win the love of Ariadne. When spring came round, 
and the lost year's wine was opened, there was another 
festival, even mora joyous, and merriment became 
hoisteroua as the power of the god made itfelf felt ; 
and these spring festivals grew to be the chief ones of 
the year. Many rude games arose, in which the young 
men contended for a goat,* the victim sacrificed, or for a 
cup or tripod. One of the sports was to dance upou 
the slippery changing surface of a skin of wine, and 
he who kept his footing best carried off the skin of 
wine for his prize. ' Another was to sing estemporised , 
Bongs in honour of the god ; and when, in any district, 
a poetical spirit aprang up, this became a leading feat- 
ure of the contests. Some particular village, we may 
suppose, would get famous for the hymns sung yearly 
at its spring festival, and become the centre of a dis- 
trict : the villagers made themselves a name, and went 
about to sing at neighbouring feasts ; then matches 
were made up between different companies of singers, 
or individual poets contended together ; and the thing 
grew until there were organised bands of twelve or more, 
who danced round the altar of Bacchus einging tbcu 
hymns in his praise, and ballads describing his birth, 
and hifl loves, and his exploits. The first systematis- 
" The BiBinory of this onBtom is probably etill preserved in 
tlu name of "Tragedy," which meaua "the goat-aong." 
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ing of this farm of entertainment is connected with the 
name of one Arion of Corinth, tn hie hands the 
dithyramhic dance and song (such was the name) 
became an orderly and solemn ceremony, and aa such 
waa kept up for many years in dift'erent parts of Greece. 
The numhur of the chorus was raised to fifty, and set 
nmsic and wurds were composed for it. Eut it was in 
Attica, the land of the drama, that the first great addi- 
tion was made to the sinipiicity of this chorus. Thea- 
pis, an inLubitant of one of the country districta, in- 
troduced into the pauses of the choric song a rude 
dialogae, maintained probably at first by himself on 
the one hand, and the leader of the singers on the 
other. This may have been sometimes comic, not 
much more dignified than the repartees with which oiii 
I clowns fill up the pauses in a circus; sometimes it 
consisted of questions and answers concerning some 
story or exploit of Bacchus or Uercides ; — at any rate, 
it soon grew to more. The actor, for so we must now 
begin to call liim, woiild namite, not without explana- 
tory gesture and action, some mythical atory, while the 
chorus would aing from timo to time songs in contin- 
Ufttion of his tale, or in comment upon it ; songs of 
triumph when a victory was described, of mourning 
when the action was sad, and at all times of moral 
and pious refiection upon the dealings of the gode vith 

Such wna the earlii-at form of tlie Attic tragedy, and . 
much as it was iiflcrwardit di?volopeJ, it never entirely 
lost this form. To the one actor of Thespis another 
waa soon abided, Bo that thuro was now a 
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dialogue independeiLt of the chorue ; but to anything 
like thfi modem syatem, of niauy parts, each supported 
by a separate actor, the Greek tragedy never attained. 
Three ia tlie iargeat number of actore employed in any 2 
of the plays of jEachylns; so that, although each took 
more tliiin one part in Bucceaeion, thbre could never be 
more than three speaking characters upon the stage at 
once, except when, as waa often the case, the choniB 
took part in the action. 

The chorus of Theapia had danced upon a raised 
platform, in the midst of wiiich stood the altar of the 
god ; the introduction of a second actor made an in- 
crease of space and means of entrance and exit ueces- 
eary, and thus the platform grew into the stage. In 
course of time a separate place was made for the 
chorus, and called the orchestra, or dancing stage, 
while the stage proper waa left for the actors, and for 
the chonis when it assumed an actor's part. Further, as 
there were now two actors exhibiting a story by means 
of dialogue, each naturally presented a difTerent hero 
or deity j to make this assumption of character more ' 
effective, masks were introduced, and before long great 
[wrf^ction was arrived at in their construction. 

From the very first, as we have seen, these chorie 
songs were ptoduceil at annual contests during the 
Bpring festival of the god of wine; and the same custom 
was continued when the dialogue had been added to the 
chorus, and the now developed dramas wore presented 
in succession to compete for an annual prize. Having 
its origin in the country villages of Attica, this form 
of poetic contest found its centre in Athens, and the 
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two Hpring fiistivala there became distinguished among 
the chief eoleninitiea of Greece. When Athens begun. 
to take the lead among Grecian states, as ahe did after 
the Persian war, while her art and literature, though 
still only in embryo, wore preparing to rise to that 
eminence which fioon afterwanla they attained, all 
that was most aolemn in religion, most enthusiastic in 
national feeling, most beautiful in art, found its ex- 
pression in the rival dramas which twice in ereiy 
spring were presented, one after another, in the great 
theatre of Bacchus to contend for the tragic prize. 
Foremost among the poets for many years was .iSschy- 
lua; but there must have been many others who rivalled 
and sometimes defeated liim, and these contributed 
their share towards the advances which were made in 
his time by the art. We, to whom a theatre means 
something bo utterly different, can hardly fancy the 
enthusiasm with which the Athenian citizen, on the 
great religious day, went into the assembly of his coun- 
trymen to see the land's moat gifted sons, in grand words 
decked out with every aid of art and dance and music, 
rival one another in celebrating the great deeds of goda 
and kings and heroes, the founders and patrons of the 
Grecian race. Let us endeavour as we may to realise 
the scene. 

At the time of such a festival Athena was crowded. 
The city always contained a laige number of resident 
foreigners, who lived there for commerce or security, 
and enjoyed a special legal protection. Then there 
were a great many passing merchants and sailors, and 
■tnngets impelled by one motive or another to 
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thfl state which was fnat becoming the leader of Greece, 
and many no doubt were brought together by the feast 
itself. There were the country people of Attica, come 
in, as it were, from the auburbs ; and lastly, there were 
the regular inhabitants themselves. A busy, energetic 
people these were, living half their time at sea or 
in foreign cities; full of all a sailor'a vivacity antf 
vigour and enterprise, yet without the sailor's ignor- 
ance and rudeness — their hardihood tempered by the 
culture which was fast gaining ground, and which this 
festival did much to foster. We have lively descrip- 
tions given us of the hurry and the bustle and the 
clamour in the docks and mai-ts of this most stirring 
city; and now all was at its height. The city itself 
■was only just beginning to he heautilied with tha 
temples and groves and statues which were afterwards 
its glory ; but at present, while the heroes of Marathon 
were still in its streets, it needed no better decoration, 
and the rough walla and narrow roatla spoke still of 
the haste with which they were built up, after the 
Athenians had bo nobly left their homes to destruc- 
tion to fight at Salamis for tha liberty of Greece. 
Never has there been a city of which its people might 
be more justly proud, whether they looked to its past 
or to its future, than Athens in the daya of jEschjIus. 
But all are tending, early in the day, to the great 
theatre of Bacchus, under the Acropolis, This sacred 
citadel stands high above the rest of the city, crowned 
even now with temples of the gods, and especially 
of Minerva, the patron goddess. Its south side i: 
Bteop precipice of rock, from which the ground slopes 
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gradually down. Here is the theatre." The part 
occupied by the audience is semicircular, and consists 
of seats riciing like st«p9 one above the other, and cut 
in the solid rock. This vast semicircle is filled already 
with the mass of citizena, men and women, except in. 
the lower ranges of seats, which are reserved for the 
magistrates and senators. In the centre a small area 
is left, on which is a raised platform with the altar 
of Bacchus upon it ; across the front, from end to 
end of the semicircle, runs a high wall which closes 
the theatre, and in front of this wall is the stage. 
The stage is long and narrow; — it runs, that is, across 
the whole front, but is only deep enough for four or 
five men to walk abreast, esoept iu the middle, where 
it is deeper, and forms an oblong area, like the 
stage in a modern theatre. This oblong area only ie 
properly called the stage, and on it the main action 
takes place ; the remainder — the long narrow part — is 
used for exit or entrance, and for processions. As, 
then, wo take om seat among the noisy crowd, we see 
before us, down on the floor of the house, as we 
should call it, the altar on its raised platform in the 
orchestra, and beyond it, fronting us, a high columned 
wall, fashioned perhaps like a temple, with great fold- 
ing doors in the middle, opening upon the stage. We 
are going to stay here all day and see piece after piece, 
* Somu reailera may remember tha representation of the 
"Antigone" ofSnpliouleiin lyjiidnn some years ago. The Greek 
Btoge and its accesaoriea were (til curernlly reprodneed, and tbo 
result U desoribed in the 'Times' of January 3, 18*5. Ths 
saiae perform an ca, a» afterwanls repeated in Edinburgh, forms 
the subject of one of Da Quincey'a most inatructiya paper* 
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and join in approving the verdict of the judges when, i 
at the end, tliey award the prize to the play which has 
been best written, best put on the stage, best acted, 
suDg, and danced, lichest in free and patriotic aenti- 
nienta or hits at the defeated Fersiane, and most illus- 
trative of the glory of the city. 

The sun shines full in the faces of the espectsnt , 
multitude, but a Greek is not fastidious about i 
weather ; — besides, there is a pleasant breeze blowing 
•over us from the sea. And the time is passed in dis- 
cussion of the prohahle character of the different play^ 
and the chances of the competitors. ThcRe are not, 
as we might have expected, the poets whose plays are 
to be presented, but the rich men who put the several | 
playa upon the stage. A poet is not usually a rich i 
man, and could not of course affor<l to hire, as he must, 
a chorus and actors, and get dresses and scenery I 
arrangeil; left to himself, he could no more bring out I 
his piece than the ordinary composer coulii bring out 
an opera. So the plan in Athens was this. The rieli f 
men in each tribe were required to conti'ilute out of ] 
their wealth to the beirefit and amusement of their 
fellow-citizeaa. When ships were wantid, the burden 1 
of supplying them was laid on the wealthier citizens, to 
each of whom, or to sever.il clubbed together, the duty 
of providing a ship was assigned. Similarly, when 
the festivals were to be supplied with plays, the office 
of putting a piece on the stage — of furnishing o chorua, , 
as it was calleil — devolved upon some one veij rich 
citizen, or upon several of moderate wealth who bore | 
Uie expense between them. The play to be thus pro- i 
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Tided for was Bsaigned by the niagiatrateB out of thoaa 
which the rivnl poets had Bent in. The furnisher of 
the chorus then cullected mea who could sing and 
dance to be trained for the chorus, chose the two or 
the three actora among whom the parts should be dia- 
trihuted, hnd scenes painted and diesaes hired, and 
provided whatever else was needed for the due per- 
formance of the piece. It was a point of honour to do 
the whole as liberally and artistically as possible ; and 
an ambitioua man would gain popularity hy inttoduo* 
ing new atage-machinery, new effects in the muaic, or 
new invotitions for making the gestures of the actors 
"visible and their voicea audible throughout the im- 
menee building. For it will seem moat wonderful, if 
we consider the cnae, that any actor could make him- 
aelf heard by thirty thousand people in the open air ; 
still more that his voice, so elevated as to penetrate 
through all that multitude, ahould be able to preserre 
distinct the various tones of grief or joy, of submission 
or command. To meet this difficulty the Greeks con- 
trived masks, which enclosed, it seems, the whole head, 
and were fitted with acoustic arrangements such aa are 
nnknown to ua, by which the power of the human 
. Toice was wonderfully increaaed. In the same way, 
in order that the pcrao f tl tors might not 
appear diminutive &om th great d t nee at which 
moat of the spectators sa th tl w e made taller 
by very thick-aoled hoots d b d bj the judicious 
arrangement of their d esses wh 1 the mask, no 
doubt, rendered the appeara f th head propor- 

tionate to this enlarged stature. There were, too, in 
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the building of the wall which formed the back of the 
stage, acoustic principles observed, by which those who 
spoke from the interior — as from within a house or a 
room — might be heard more distinctly. Aud iniprove- 
mcnts ia these matters were made from time to time 
by those to whom the equipment of plays was as- 
signed. So when the names of auch and such men, 
are mentioned aa probable competitors, it is these 
furnishers of the chorus who are meant, though the 
Bucoesa of any one of them woiUd no doubt be con- 
Bidered the more probable if he had JSschylus or 
Sophocles for his poet. 

Oa Buch matters the crowd are now exchanging 
nunouM. Cimou, they say, is rich and liberal, and his 
play will be put on the stage with every advantage of 
art and machinery that money can procure, and he has 
a piece written by a favourite poet ; but then Lysias 
has secured the best dancers, and the great actor 
is retained by Xenoclea, " But after all," says some 
one, "not much depends npon the actor; he is 
little more than a moutlipiece ; anj' one who can 
strike a good attitude and walk with dignity, and who 
has good luDgs, will make an excellent Agamemnon." 
Some one has heard that the ghost of Clytemnestm is 
actually to appear and talk ; another beats that piece 
of news by the information that the whole band of the 
Furies ia to be brought upon the stage. With such 
conversation the time is beguiled till the first play be- 
gins ; conversntinn for which topics were never want- 
ing, since the entertainment provided for each festival 
was quite new, or ratliev there vian always a series of 
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entert^DmonQs to be expected, eo that the interest of 
mauy " tirst nighta," as it were, was concentrated ta a 
aingle morning. 

But now the contest ia to begin. The mBgistrates 
■nd generals have arrived and taken their places iu the 
lowest tier, and the senators in the beaches juet above 
them; and many have been the reinarka mode on each 
as he came in, for in this small city every distinguished 
man is well known, by sight at leuat, to all his fellow- 
citizens. At length tlie curtain is removed, and the 
scene Iq which the action is laid is disclosed to view. 
Pecbaps it ia the outside of a temple, wlioae columned 
front the wall itself of the theatre may adequately 
represent ; or often it is the front of a royal palace, 
with the statues of the three great gods standing be- 
fore the gates ; or it is a lonely island, where a hero is 
to suffer, deserted by his fellow -chiefs; or a wild moun- 
tain scene, on whose crapgy cliffs Prometbeua ia to 
expiate hia unlawful kindness to mankind. At the 
sides ore painted views of the country surrounding 
each scene of action ; the neighbouring city, if there be 
one, is seen upon the left, and on the right are fields 
or open sea. And all this is executed with consum- 
mate skill, and knowledge of perspective, such as even 
modern scene-painters hardly, perhaps, surpass. In 
such a scene the two actors appear. Their dress soon 
makes it clear what characters they represent, and the 
first few sentences explain to us sufficiently the posi- 
tion of affairs. They use no elaborate gestures, and 
make no attempt to express feeling by changes of 
countenance — such efforts would be useless in so large 
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a place, even if the face were not hidden 'hj the mask 
— they stand generally Btill in solemn dignified atti- 
tudes, BO ae to look very much like edonred atatuee or 
figures in a bas-relief; and they uttci the aononius 
Terse in a kind of recitative, yet so distinctly that the 
words may bo accurately heard by all the audience, 
who would instantly perceive and notiee any slip in 
accent or pronunciation. After perhaps a quarter of 
an hour, or generally leas, the actors, or one of them, 
retire to set on foot the main action of the piece : then 
the chorus, if they have not already entered, appear 
in solemn procession, and take their station in the 
orchestra to sing. There are uaiially twelve of them, 
fdl dressed alike as old men, or maidens, or soldiers, 
or as the case may be, and they enter generally three 
abreast, and form and wheel with the stately regu- 
larity of a regiment. Tliey move in time to music, 
marching or dancing, and sing as they advance a, 
solemn hymn, which dinily prophesies the events that 
are to come, pointing out their exmnection with tlie 
past, and showing how all the history is ordered by 
the providence or veTigeance of the goda. They are 
marshalled under a leader who walks in their midst ; 
and if they engage, as sometimes they do, in dialogue 
with the actor, this leader is their spokesman. Am 
they group themselves round the altar, they still sing 
their grand myaterioue chant, and there from time to 
time they execute various complicated dances, illustra- 
tive of the emotions which their words express. And 
here a word must he said of this expressive dance. 
It seems to be an art entirely lost — so entirely that 
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we now cannot well guess what difference of steps or 
figurea would repraseut even the moat marked differ- 
ence of feelings ; hdt to the Greeks such variation was 
luoBt certainly represented. And thus much may ba 
noticed in explanatioiL The Greeks, in accordance 
with the general simplicity and natural frankness of 
their manners, were in the habit of giving much more 
unreserved expression to their feelings by gesture 
than ia thought among ourselves consistent with dig- 
nity or culture ; so we may suppose that their eyes be- 
came more accustomed to such outward indications 
than oura are, and their taste was not offended by ges- 
tures which to ns would seem forced and ridicnloua. 
Further, we must consider the faciHty with which a 
conventional system of expressing passion by the dance 
might become generally recognised, until movements, 
which originally were only conventionally significant, 
might appear spontaneous to an eye habituated to 
their use. Lastly, the notion, so difficult to get rid of, 
that in dancing there ia something trivial and undig- 
nified, must be as far as possible discarded; for, to the 
Athenian, the dances of the chorus were probably 
among the most impressive, even the most awful, apeo- 
tatles which ever met his eyes ; and if to ns dancing 
seems fit only for merriment and trilling, the cause lies 
not in our advance in culture, but in our having loai 
an art or a sensihility. 

The relation of the chorus to the rest of a Greek 
play may bo well learned from Milton's imitation of 
an Attic tragedy in the " Samson Agonistes ;" and as 
cuireepondiiig in many ■■espects to the choral ode, we 
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mighti instance Gray's " Bard." In a tragedy whoso 
Bubject wafi the death of Edward II., that imjiassioned 
and mysterious ode in which the punishment of the 
coyal line is dtmly prophesied would form a good 
opening chorus. 

The ode comes to an end, and then, with Euccessive 
periods of dialogue interspersed with more choric odes, 
the play goes on, till the catastrophe, generally a 
mournful one, has been effected. Then follow com- 
ments upon it from actor and from chorus, and all 
ends, it may be, with a grand procession, during which 
the chorus sums up the moral of the whole. In all 
th^ there is not much acting, not much that is really 
what wo call dramatic : we have rather a aeries of 
tabteame, majestic, colossal, atatuesqiie ; dialogues or 
Boliloquies intentionally stilted, in order that a certain 
distance and mystery may attach to them ; while, giv- 
ing tone to it all, and telieving the monotony of the 
long quiet speeches by comments snch as a sensible 
spectator might be supposed to make, we have the 
stately dance and chant of the chorus. 

One play woidd probably seldom occupy more than 
an hour and a half; but often three plays were con- 
nected together in one grand whole called a trilogy, 
somewhat as the several parts of Shakespeare's his- 
torical plays ore connected ; and these were followed by 
a comic piece by the same poet, which might relievo 
the seriousness of so much tragedy. Each competitor, 
therefore, produced in these cases not one play, but a. 
series of four, and several competitors followed 
another throughout the day. Wearisome, dry, 
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itnpassioneii, all this may seem to hh ; tut we moBt 
remainber that to the Greek it meant leligioua service, 
literary culture, and the eelehration of the national 
greatness. As he sat in the theatre, the gods of his 
country looked down apj^rovingly from the Acropolis 
above, and hia fellow-citizens, whom he loved with 
intense patriotism, were all about him. He might 
say of the asu^iiibiy, what an old poet had said of the 
loniane gathered for festival at Delos, that you would 
think them blessed with endless youth, so glorious 
they were and so blooming ; and as the rocks under 
which he sat re-echoed to the applause of that great 
assembly, he ninst indeed have felt the thrill of sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm which Plato describes as pro- 
duced by such occasions. 

One word about the mental condition of a people 
whose masses could take pleasure in such an eiitertain- 
niont, That their culture must in some degree have 
exceeded our own is evident from a comparison of the 
plays in which -we and they respectively delight. The 
majority of Englishmen, even among the so-called 
educated, do not care to see Shakespeare's tragedies; 
the effort of attention is too great, the beauties too 
subtle, the plot too simple. How Shakespeare's plajrs 
stand to the l.!ret;k drama much aa a picture does to a 
statue. And a picture most men can enjoy, hut very 
few can really appreciate a statue. Shakespeare, then, 
is too severe fur ua, and j^chylua is much more 
than Shakespeare ; yet the onlinary Athenian 
citizen could enjoy j^chylus at the firat hearing, and 
those of the next generation knew his plays almost by 
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lie&rt, and could appiei;iate the most distant allusion 
to them. In what lies the reason of their superiority T 
For that it is in some sense a superiority we cannot 
but feeL To have loat any power of enjoyment ia in 
some sense a fall ; and to have lost the power of en- 
joying what ia simple, to want more piquancy, more 
excitement, ia a fall somewhat like losing the innocence 
of childhood. The multiplieation of our interests has 
made the ordinary course of life so exciting, that we 
■want something still more violent for our amusements. 
This ia one ijauae. The other lies in the leisure which 
the ordinary Athenian poaseased, and the literature 
with which he was imbued. There were bo many 
slaves in Attica, that the free population was but a ■ 
Email minority, and it is with the freemen only that 
we have to deal. Theae formed, therefore, virtually 
an aristocracy, &eed, to a great extent, from servile 
work, eo that they were provided with abundant lei- 
sure. But from their word for leisure our word 
" school " is derived, for their unoccupied time was all 
a time of learning. The great sculptors were already 
beginning to adorn Athens with the masterpieces 
which have not since been equalled, and in every 
man's month, as the national literature, were the noblo 
poeme of Homer. Against such means of forming a 
simple and natural taste tiiere were no newspapers, 
or novels, or waxworlts to bo set; happily for the 
Athenians, their books and models were few and good. 
Our taste has been spoilt by the multiplication of bad 
books, bad pictures, and bad statues. To recover the 
correctness of taste which is natural to a healthy and 
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happy man, we must study from the Oreek models, 
and imbibe insensibly the harmony and grace by 
which they are distinguished, .^chylus, it is true, 
does not present the most finished example of tragic 
art; his works are rather sublime than polished; but 
they possess a very high degree of beauty and modera- 
tion, and are executed on so large a scale that they 
may bear to dispense with finish. If all Greek art is 
typified by the statue, those statues which correspond 
to the plays of .^chylus are colossal And to gain 
even a alight knowledge of his poetry is to enrich the 
mind with a store of beauty which cannot fedl to be a 
joy for ever. 
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To hb .Xschylus is & poet, and a poot he has bMn to 
all agoB since his own; bnt to hinisdf he wm n mKHot, 
so that when he was to write an epiUph for himself, 
the one fact which he wished inscribed upon hU tumb 
was this— that the longhaired Pi-raians know hnw ho 
could fight To the men of his own A^p! ho wiw both 
soldier and poet, tmd from thtsii stand-puint wu nni*t 
try to regard him. 

.£schjlus was born about the ye&r 625 B.O. at 
Elensie, near Athena, a village ueleliratod for thn 
secret rites of Deuioter there pcrroniiuil, — thorn Klnu- 
sinian mysteries which are amon)> the moat riMiiurknIiIo 
institutions that the world hiia luun, I'he gnutt 
goddess of Eleusis, Demeter, or Mother P^irth, was 
one of the most iiugust of the divinition of Uraooo. 
She represented the earth in its powor and its kind- 
linesa ; in the conception formed of lior, the eQrtli'n 
venemble age and greatness, and the myHturioui in- 
fluence hy which she quickens eceil and nourishes Ufa, 
were combined with the genial fertility and risk i 
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healthy &uitfulnes3 of the soil ; and so was made .t 
the notion of a goddess, awful from hei power, but a 
kind mother still to men, Eleuaia was one of theJ 
chief seats of her worship, and thence originated a sort J 
of sacred freemasonry, which was widely spread 
among the different tribes of Greece. Yor there w 
certain secret doctrines which only the initiated might 
Icam, and rites at which only the initiated might 
assist ; and these rites and doctrines, whatever they 
were, were no formal or trifling thing, but furnished a 
creed and an interest which raised the initiated, in Boms 
degree, to a higher level than his fellow-men. We 
have no means of guessing what it was that was taught 
in them. It has !)een supposed that some vestiges of 
the true faith, ideas of tlie unity of God and the int 
mortality of the soul, were kept alive and handed I 
down by these mysteries : however that may be, they I 
were regarded aa peculiarly holy, and the place tm J 
which the shadow of their solemnity fell could not ] 
fail to suggest grand thoughts to a powerful and imagin- I 
ative mind. It can hardly bo merely fanciful to ascribe f 
in some degree at least, to this influence the delight ] 
which jEschjluB shows, throughout bis extant works, J 
in. all that is mysterious and awful, as well as his pre- 
ference for the more dimly known and ancient of the j 
goda. A boyhood passed in longing to know the 1 
meaning of the crowds tlut constantly were conung to J 
his native village, and of the long processions which I 
sometimes passed through its fields ; in wondering at ] 
the awestruck look of the men who came out from tlw 1 
sacred place, or in guessing the import of the dim \ 
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alliisioDB which he heard from time to time ; — a boy- 
hood so passed muiBt surely give a BOlemnity and 
earnestness to the whole nature of the man. And 
certainly j^^hylus, if we may helieve hia biographera, 
was from an early age haunted by solemn imuginations, 
and by a consciousness of tlie pnjgence of the gods. 
It is eaid tliat he told this story of Limsel£ Once, 
when quite a child, he was left in a vineyard to guard 
or watch the grapes, and, tired with the Biin, he lay 
down and slept ; and he saw coming through the rows 
of vines the flushed face of Bauchus, merry, yot terrible; 
and Bacchus bade him give himself henceforth to the 
tragic art. Ou this anecdote we cannot place much 
reliance — it sounds like a later fabrication ; hat wo 
may well believe that a " fine frenzy " was early seen 
ill the eyes of ^schylus, and that his character was 
early marked by a fiety earnestness and pride. 

Ho was bom of noble fanjily, and in afte^yea^8, 
when he sawohangea passing over the society of Athena, 
by wliich the prestige of nobility was lowered, and 
new men were helped to rise to the highest offices in 
the state, his pride of birth showed itself in a spirit of 
haughty reserve and stem conservatism. But in this 
contempt for the rising citizens of his day there was 
at least one great tmth implied ; a tmth, that is, very 
needful for the time in which he lived. Love of 
moderation and diio proportion, and a hatred of the 
vulgarity of excess — this, the characteristic principle 
of Greek art in all its branches, was beginning to 
make itself felt anH consciously accepted; and this 
is the very principle which now men, in every age, are 
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most apt to violate. And .^chylns, as a leader in 
the development of the artistic spirit, could not but be 
rightly indignant at the arrogance of newly-gotten 
wealth. To him, as to all true Greeks, such arro- 
gance waa a sin against the goils. A man exulting in 
his great prosperity, and presuming on it, was a sight 
at which the gods were angry : they would impel such 
a man to violent deeds, and make bis pride the instru- 
ment of his destruction. The moderate wealth and 
well-founded dignity of an ancient family had all 
channs for <5^hylu3 ; he loved all that was vener- 
able, and hoted arrogance above all crimes. Of tbia 
influence of his noble birth we shall find frequent 
indications. 

But an Athenian citizen, though he might plume 
himself in private on his birth, would not think of 
disdaining to mingle on equal terms with the mass of 
his fellow- citizens in the field and the assembly. In 
many a stern battle jEschylus fought as readily as 
any; and his hardihood was not, as with some of our 
own well-bom soldiers, a virtue rarely shown, called 
out by the occasion, and contrasting strangely with 
the almost effeminate indolence and luxury of ordinary 
days. Something of this character appeared afterwai'ds 
in Alcibittdea, but we may be very sure there was none 
of it in ^schyluB. He, like all the Greeks of bia 
day, was hardy and warlike always ; more warlike than 
luoat, almost fierce perhaps he was ; and though he 
coiild turn to elegant pursuits,— thougli he was a cour- 
tier and a poet na well as a soldier, — yet this was not to 
he noticed in him as an exceptional combination. For 
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KQ Athenian was expected to bo a man of uiBsy 
powers, and not, liecauee he excelled in one thing, 
therefore to fail in every other: rather, to be excellent 
waa with them to excel in all things to wliich a free 
and cultivated man might tarn liis hand. Tliia point 
it is which makes JEschyluB, aa soldier-poet, eo re- 
markable an object for our consideration. 

Haste and pressnre of bnsinMS make division of 
labour necessary among ourselves, and each man must 
cultivate a Bpecialty; bo that if a man should appear 
who was well qii;ilificd for all posts, we should not 
believe in him ; and more than that, we should not 
find him out. So soon as he showed excellence in one 
matter, he would be ticketed with that and tied down 
to it : any attempts in any other Eubject would be 
regarded as gracoful by-works, but not as likely to 
lead to high success. Kow in Athens there waa not 
so much pressure, there was not so much tyranny of 
public opinion, and the state was smaller. 

Yet, even in that small state, it is matter for our 
admiration that excellence should have succeeded so 
uniformly as it did in attracting attention and reward. 
.^chyluB, though holding no high command, was 
selected, with his two brothers, for the prize of pre- 
eminent bravery at Marathon, and his brother again 
won the highest honour in the battle of Salarais. 
Posterity may well ailmire the judgment of his con- 
temporaries. No doubt all the Athenians fought well 
at those two battles, and it must have been hard to 
assign pre-eminence to any ; but we, looking at the 
■writings and history of jEschylus, can be aur 
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thore was that strength and majestic energy a'bont 
liim, which must have made him do acta worthy of 
Kuc-h distinction. And to be distinguished at Mara- 
thon waa Boinething worth living for. Civilisation, 
art, and culture, against barbarism, wealth, and num- 
bers ; freedom againat deapotiam ; Europe against 
Asia, — no less a strife than this waa decided that day. 
The Greeks came to the encounter with the anxiety of 
men who were trying a new weapon against an enemy 
of new powers. They were unused to the vast num- 
bers and imposing equipment of the Persiana, and the 
power of froeilora and culture had hardly yet been 
tried. It would have been impious to distruat such 
weapona and such a cause, but atill it was an anxioua 
et-isia. And when it ended in the utter rout of Dariua 
and his innumerable hoata, the triumph waa propor- 
tionate to that anxiety. Greece waa greater that day 
than any country has ever been since, and on that day 
/Eschylus waa among the great«at of Greece, And 
len years afterward there canio a day, leaa critical, 
indeed, but even more splendid, when "ships by 
thousands lay " off Salamis, and the Athenians led the 
Greeks to the fullest victory. The Athenians then had 
sacrificed their homes and the temples of their gods to 
fight for fellow-countrymen who were ungrateful and 
iflraiss ; the virtue of one Athenian and the geniua of 
another had made the victory possible ; and on this 
primdeat day that Athena ever saw the brother of 
-I'schylua was named as having borne himself the 
liost, and the poet himaelf was doubtless not &r be- 
hind. "~ 
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r During tte internal between tlieae two "battles our 
poet had produced many plays, and seyeral times won 
the prize ; and a few years after the battle of Salamig 
ha wrote the " Persians," a tragedy founded on that 
event, and representing the tragical end of Xerxes ai 
brought on him by hia overweening confidence and 
pride. In some other plays as well as in this— in " The 
Seven against Thebes," for instance, and the "Eumen- 
ides" — jEschylus treated political subjects directly or 
indirectly, and inculcated a conservative policy which 
should not seek through violence the aggrandisement 

(of the Htat«, nor carelessly change her venerable insti- 
tutions. But in Athens at that time all was progress, 
.^chylus had neitherthe taste nor the opinions which 
would tend to make a man popular there. Discour- 
aged perhaps by the changes effected in the conetitu 
tion, piqued at the success of younger men, and, in 
particular, of Sophocles, and annoyed by a charge of 
sacrilege which he was supposed to have incurred by 
disclosing on the stage some details of the Eleusiiiian 
mysteries, he left Athens in his old age, never to 
jetnrn. 

He retired to the court of Eiero in Syracuse, where 
lie had before been a frequent guest, and there, in the 
midst of a literary circle, with Pindar, Simonides, 
and Epicharmus, he passed the reniaLn<1er of his life. 
Several plays he wrote during hia stay there, and these 
wore probably produced at Athens by the care of hia 
friends. It is likely that bis greatest work, the Story 
of Orestes, was among them. He died at Gcla, in 
Sicily, IT the sixty-ninth year of his age. The in- 
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habitants of Gela gave him a. splendid fimeral, and 
inacribed liia own epitaph npon his tomb: — 

" ThiB tomb the dust of jEsthylus doth hid% 
Euphorioti'a son, and fruitful Gek'a pride; 
How tried hifl valour Mamthon may tell, 
And long-haired Medes who know it all too ■welL" * 

Kot ntntih is known of his life; indeed the few 
facta mentioned here form the greater pait of what 
we are told, but even these are at least enough to 
show in what great times he lived, and how wide ■was 
the range of his gigantic powers. The character which 
we should be led by bis works and his life to attri- 
bute to him is supported by the uontemporary testi- 
mony of Aristophanes, who caricatures him, but with 
marked respect, in his comedy of " The Frogs." Ho 
ia represented there as proud and intolerant, but brave, 
noble, and dignified ; given to big words and long 
poinpouH compounds, but not at aU as frothy or empty 
of sound sense ; as a sturdy representative of the 
genuine spirit of tragedy and of all that was best in 
the old Athenian temper; one of those "hearts of oak 
who had fought at Marathon," and, like the lest of 
these, a little slow to follow the times, but made of 
a solid stuff of which there was too little remaining. 

Two things then, in particular, are to be noticed in 
^schylus by the modem reader. First, the " many- 
sidedness" of which we have already spoken, by which 
he was a soldier-poet ; and, secondly, the prominent part 

* Tranalsted by Profesaor Planiptre, to whom l^is chkptei it 
VGiy Urgiily indebted througbont. 
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which he played in a very stirring epoch of the world's 
history. By this prominence ho was qualified, on the 
one hand, lo represent his countrymen; on the other, to 
epeak to the common sympathies of mankinii. As a 
genuine Athenian citizen, miKed up in the battles and 
politics of hia city, engaged in providing for Athenian 
taste, and to no small degree in guiding it, he cannot 
fail to express most truthfully the significant features 
of the Athenian mind. And since Athens was in n 
sense the world — represented the future civilisation 
against Persia, and was the chief scene of its growth — 
a (dtiKcn of Athens was a citizen of the world, and 
his character was not only not provincial, but not 
even transitory. Hence it is that, speaking from the 
Athenian etage, i5ischylus can address men of all 
i^ea. Hence it is that hia views of life, as well as tliu 
passiona he represents, have interest for ua still ; and 
the pagan creed with which they are connected does 
not aeem to impair their value. 

What, then, was hia view of Lfe, or did he take any 
conaistent view of life at all I It is possible, perhapa, 
that men should go through life, as some aavagns in- 
deed probably do, without any attempt at explanation 
of the evente that occur to them, regariling each as a 
separate fact, and not comparing them together. This, 
however, is only possible where tliere is not only no 
history, hut not even any continuous memory of the 
past; and a nation like the Athenian, which had en- 
joyed for centuries a noble literature, could not be in 
any such case as this. To them the freewill of man 
and hia responsibility, and such questions as these, had 
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long been suggesting themselvaa. Was tbeir view of the 
iinawer to these questions a clieerful one or the leverae I 
All that is bright and sunny, all that savours, as it 
were, of out-of-doors, seems to belong to the Greelt, 
and cheerfulness, or even thoughtlessness, seems to 
eharacteriEe his temper. He loved light and sought 
it. Tet even out of this very search cornea Badneaa, 
for there is not light enough in the world for man's 
needs * The inquirer is baffled at every turn, and from 
that very brightness of his outward life which makes 
him love light and seek it, he is only led the more 
to find in the inner meaning of things darkness and 
mystery, to think the dealings of heaven inscrutable, 
and to believe in draadful deities of dim and unknown, 
even of cruel, powers. So while on the one hand the 
Greek believed in gods of daylight, as it were, clad with 
sunny youth like Apollo, or fair like Venua, or wise 
and kind like Minerva ; on the other hand there were 
Erinnya and Noraesis and the Furies, who pursued 
the proud or the impious, and A\k, who clung to a man 
or to a family in punishment of some half-forgotten 
crime, and led them into an infatuation under which 
they should incur new guilt and now vengeance. 
Hence a dark cloud hung over history; it was but the 
gloomy record of men raised to success and wealth, then 
■waxing insolent and forgetting to give the gods their 
due, then by the angry gods abandoned to a reprobate 
hardihood, in which they began a course of crime 
whose conseqnencea clung to them and their descend- 
ants, till some one hoher than the rest, by a long 
* See Raskin's Oxford Lectures on Art, Lect v 
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courss of expiation, Bhonld wia the pnrdon of heaven, 
and free his family from the curse. Over each step of 
this dismal round a deity presided. To the proaperoiis 
la the goddess Insolence, and if he admitted 
her to his hearth, she led him into sin. Often At6, 
who clung to him for some ancestral fault, woidd send 
Persuasion to him, to make him open his doors to Inso- 
lence. Then he would kill or wrong a man, a hrother 
perhaps, or a father, and the righteoua indignation of 
the spectators of his crime would be embodied in or ex- 
pressed by Ueraesia and the stern Erinnja, aail these 
would never cease to cry for vengeance on him, until 
the Furies seized the hapless victim, and dragged him 
to destruction. But when the curse at length is to be 
removed, then the bright gods come upon the scene ; 
Apollo is the cleanser and the advocate; wise Minerva 
dictates the decision which sets the suppliant free. 
So strong was the light and shadow in the Greek creed. 
jSiwhyius is prone, perhaps, to dwell in the shadow, 
but hia masterpiece, the " Story of Orestes," exhibits 
both in a beautiful and consistent whole. 

Over these two worlds, as it were, one supremo 
raler was dimly apprehended. Through all his mention 
of numerous deities there is ever in j^chylus a con- 
stant reference to one God, by whose will all the 
principles which govern the hfe of man have been 
eternally decreed. Sometimes he is identified with 
Jove,* but oftener he is vaguely thought of as an un 
known God, in whom men may still trust that all is 
nltimately right. 

* Or, as the GreeliB call him, Zens. 
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We have spoken of two distinct claasM of goda ; 
the gloomy deities which belong to the sphera of con- 
science and moral responsibility, and the eheerfiil goda 
of the natural world. Tliia distinction is a juat one, 
but it must not bo confounded with another. Accord- 
ing to the old mjtbologiea, before Jove became king 
of heaven, aud all the yonng goda, Apollo and the 
rest, took their places bj' his side, the throne of 
Olympua bad been filled by an older race of deities — 
Crauus, and Oceanus, and Prometheus, and the Titans 
— who had been exiled at the fall of their dynasty, or 
bound in prisons and tortures. About these there was 
something venerable from their age, and something 
mysterious from the slLghtnesa of the knowledge pos- 
Bossed about them. They were therefore favourite 
subjects with .^chylus, as we shall see in his " Pro- 
metheus." But their darkness and mystery was of a 
different kind from that of Atfe and Erinnys. 

What, then, in thia strange medley is true and per- 
manent 1 The briglitneaa of the natural world — thia 
is our first and greatest leasou from the Greeks ; the 
deep, dreadful responsibility of man ; the possibility 
of restoration from sin to purity ; the overruling pro- 
vidence of a supreme Creator. We shall enjoy jEschy- 
lu3 more if we trace these truths in his poems, and we 
shall learn how much was good in the pagan creeds, 
instead of only being diagustud by their falsehood. 
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The "Prometheus Bound" is probiibly not the earliest 
even of the few remaining playa of jTiecliylus ; and 
yet, for many reaaons, it is the fittest of the Keven • to 
begin with, for it is the easiest, the most typical, and 
the most in.t«rtstiDg. 

It i^ in several respects, as simple Eis it could be. 
The interest is undivided, for the one hero is present 
throughout, and the other persona who appear from 
time to time are ail introduced directly for the sake 
of their connection with him. The unity whii;h all 
plays, and indeed all works of art, ought to possess, is 
generally itttained, if at all, by less simple means. 
The main thread is often lost sight of for a time, and 
our interest is temporarily engftged in some side-plot, 
which is only afterwards and indirectly seen to bear 
npon the main issue ; bo that the poet's skill is shown 
in enlisting our sympathies in the separate aims of a 
niimber of persons, and yet making all those aims 

" .^cljylu* Ib said to baiT writtfTi seventy or even s hundred 
jiUye, lint ive linve only seven extant. 

*, C, vol. vii. C 
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flubservientjinoneway or another, to the chief action of 
the piece. But in the " PrometbeQa " unity is directly 
secured hy having only one person of predominant 
infiuence. There is not much elaborate art, certainly, 
in this course, nor is a result so attained ever qnite ea 
striking as that of the more complicated process, when 
that is used with great power and is completely sue 
ceasful ; but such success is rare indeed. It is too 
often the case that the surrounding interests, inatead 
of contributing their aeveral currents to the main 
stream, are only bo many drains detracting from it. 
And BO it is that few plays of those written with most 
elaborate art produce anything like the imposing sense 
of unity which we gain from the " Prometheus," 

In its plot, too, this pLiy is exceedingly simple. If 
we consider the aeiiea of steps by which the catas- 
trophe is brought about in a modem play, the great 
number of events which take place between the rising 
of the curtain and its fall, how many people pass 
throQgb vicissitudes of hope and despair, are married 
and killed, what a long time often elapses, long 
enough even for changes to appear in the character of 
the persons ; — if we consider this complexity, and then 
turn to the plot of the " Pronietheua," wo shall feel 
that we are dealing with quite a ditferent kind of com- 
position. 

Prometheus is nailed to a rock, and refuses even 
under this torture to yield to the will of Jove. That 
is all. Other petsona come and speak to him, urge or 
command him to relent, or threaten him with the 
result, bat only to be repelled in turtL The attitude 
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rof the heiro never alters, the isBiie is nerer donttfuL 
Thia natarally soema to us only a scene out of a longer 
play — and such, in a sense, it is. It is probably the 
second part in one of those series of three plays, or 
trilogies, of which we have one complete specimen in 
"Story of Orestes," The first of the three would 
hnye exhibited the crime of Prometheus, his stealing 
the divine fire for niea ; then came the FiometheuB 
Bound, his punishment ; and lastly, Prometheus Freed, 
hia restoration. There were, in that case, three com- 
plete pictures, tt^ether making one story. We hare 
only one picture left, and it ia perhaps the simplest, 
and certainly the most affecting, of the three 

Anotliet respect in which the play is simple is its 

t scene. From the nature of the story, thia remains 
unchanged throughout, until-it is lost in the final 
eonvulsion. 
Now, to have the attention concentrated on onfi per- 
son, in one set of circumstances, in one place, would 
of course be most tedious, unlei^s the play were short. 

»And it is, like most of out author's plays, much 
shortar than even the average of Greek tragedies. It 
is little more tlian a tableau oivant, exhibititig the 
punishment and fortitude of Prometheus ; a signal in- 
stance of that character by which the Attic tragedy if 
especially distinguished from the modem, of statuesque 
and colossal simplicity. It is a single statue, not even 
ft group : it is less complicated than the Laocoon : 
tlion^ evidently one of a series, it is complete in 

itaelt 

There remains the most important reason why thia 
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play is a good odb to begin with — it ia much the 

moat universally interesting of the surviving dramas 
of ^chjIoA There is very little in it that is exclu- 
sively Greek or Athenian ; no allunions, or very few, to 
historical eventa or national institutions, bo that it is 
as suitable almost to one place and time a; to another. 
The spectacle of a god suffering for the sake of men, 
80 wonderful a prophecy as it is of the great fact of 
Christianity, has, for most minds, a strong fascination. 
Goethe, Shelley, and many others, have tried their 
hands upon the subject — not, it ia true, following the 
plain atorj of ^Sschylus, hut each adapting the mate- 
rials to his own creed. Goethe's work is only a frag 
ment. The " Prometheus Unbiiund" of Shelley, though 
it is a poem in many points painful and in nmiiy fan- 
tastic, yet baa many passages which illustrate .^Eachy- 
lus with remarkable clearness. But one thing must 
always prevent any modern adaptation of the sitiiatioa 
from being complete, if it is to avoid being blasphem- 
ous. In the Greek play Prometheus represents the 
cause of man against Zaua, and openly rebels againat 
bim. Now, so loug as the supreme god is represented 
as wicked or unjust, suth an attitude can be an object 
of sympathy; but to thoae who believe in the true 
God, a rebel against Him cannot be regaided as & 
friend to men, or be an object of anything but hatred. 
Ileuce it is that the neai«st parallel to Piometheus 
which modem literature affords is Satan himself in 
" Paradise Lost." Ah a speetacle of indomitable will, 
not succumbing under torture, and riiising to the last 
a voice of detiaiico to lieaven, Satan ia tlie very conn- 
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^1 terpart of Promethena j "bat aJl that wins our ejrmpathy 
H^ for Prometlieua, — his goodnees, anii gentleness, and love 
of men — is of eourse wanting in the character of Satan. 
Shelley has made his adaptation more complete, and it 
scarcely escapes the charge of hlaaphemy. The race of 
men are represented, in the person of his Prometheua, 
as always bafHed in all desires and aims at good hy 
the tyranny of Bome cruel power. la Byron's " Cain," 

I this attitude is still more openly assumed, hut the per- 
son of Cain is not represented as entirely deserving ol 
our eynipathy. However, these instances show how 
&vonrit6 a theme this, of mankind suffering in the 
person of one, haa been with later poets. 
But we will turn to a pleasanter comparison, and see 
TDankind suSering, not in anlagontsm but in conacioua 
BufamissioD to the will of God. In the oldest of all 
poems, it may be, in the Book of Job, the same great 
spectacle of heroic endurance is set before us, and 
there too the hero represents humanity, Prometheus, 
after his long suffering, is restored to happiness ; 
humanity suffers and is restored in his person. So it 
IB, in a much higher sense, with Job. Not only in his 
physical suKerings and restoration, hut iu the deeper 
agony of the moral problem which overpowers him, 
and the higher elevatiou of the future to which he 
looks, Job represents all mankind. In him are an- 
Bwered the angry questions which Shelley and Byron 
uk. " What means," say they, " this constant baf- 
fling of man's best efforts, this universal presence of 
pun and sin, this obscurity in the ways of God 1 " 
These are the questions of humanity ii 
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and in Job is found the answer, Ab he was reBtored, 
manltind will be freed from. Ihia pain ; as he learned 
the explanation of God's ways, bo wUl mankind be 
taught The tesnrrection will come, and the latter end 
of the human race will be blessed abundantly; for, in a 
higher sense than Job could know of, its " Bedeemer 
liveth, and will stand at the latter day upon the 
earth." 

So Promethena is the Job of the heathen — their pro- 
phecy of Christ; and this gives this drama an interest 
which no other can possess. 

There is one other point which mnst be mentioned 
about thia play, before we proceed to ita actual de- 
scription. It does not so much give iis excitement or 
instruction, as imprint on our minds a figrire. This is 
Bomewhat the case with " Hamlet ;" it ia the ease 
with 'Don Quixote.' We rise from the perusal of 
BUch a work enriched with a constant companion : a 
strongly-marked character, almost a well-deiiued form, 
is stored up within onr minds. So is it with the 
" Prometheus." Just as those who have been among 
the Alps may carry about with them the vivid pre- 
sence of some solitary height which etands up alone 
and defiant in the face of heaven, its rough sides 
beaten by a thfiusand Btorms, and the great mountains 
sinking at its feet, — so those who have studied the 
" Prometheus" have always in their mind that exhibi- 
tion of nn approachable greatneBS and indoniitablo will . 

Now who was this Prometheus ? He was one of the 
Titnns of whom we spoke in the last chapter, — of the 
older race of gods who reigned in Olympus before .Tots 
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and his dynasty came to tho throne of heaven. Jove 
■was Bupposed to have obtained his position, by con- 
spiracy against hia father Saturn — an impiety in eomo 
sort justifiable, because Saturn had diiipossesBed hia 
father Uianas by meuiiB not less outm^eous. It is a 
enrioua question, What could have kd the Greeks to 
leat the claims of their gods on such foundations t — but 
we cannot enter upon it here. Jove was aided, of 
coarse, in hia enterprise, by the gods who, when he 
had succeeded, found places by his side; and Prome- 
theus, at the first, was one of these. He Lad always 
been a pitying friend to the human race, and his 
mother Themis, or Right, had encouraged him in the 
hope that the reign of Jove would be beneficial to 
mankind. His name, Prometheus, means "forethought," 
and in hie love of men ie implied the lesson that fore- 
tboaght is the souice of all human happiness. Hoping, 
then, to confer a blessing on mankind, he had helped 
to raise Zeus to power, at the expense of the old gods, 
and the Titans, his kindred; but he was disappointed at 
the result. Zens entirely neglected mankind, or even 
■ought to depress them more and more, till he should 
have put an end to the race altogether. To remedy 
their sad state, Prometheus carried down from heaven 
by stealth some spaAs of Ure concealed in a stalk of 
fennel, that men miglit learn to forge tools and instru- 
ments, Mid so arte and wealth might arise upon the earth. 
But to use this element of fire had been the sixicial pre- 
rogative of the gods, and they would not have an 
inferior race strengthened by it; feaiing, perhaps, lest, 
BO equipped, mankind might aspire to supplant them 
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in tlie empire of heaven. So their wrath was great 

against Prometheus, and he was regarded as the foe of 
the gods and the friend of the upstart tribes of men, and 
Zeus condemned him to be bound upon a peak of 
Mount Caucasus, there to linger out the long yeare of 
eternity; and all the other gods, who enjoyed their 
prerogatives only through his aid, joined in rejoicing 
over his fall. Only a few who, like himself, were 
victima of the tyranny of the new Euler, were found 
to sympathise with liis troubles. 

Supplied with this knowledge, which nearly eveiy 
citizen of Athens poRaesaed, ive may now take our places 
in the theatre under the Acropolis, and watch the play. 

When the great curtain has been removed which 
hung over the back wall of the stage, the wild scene 
in which all is to take place is opened to our view. 
Barren craggy clifTs rise up in front and on one side, 
while on the otlier we can see down a gteat precipice, 
over lower bi"ll° and elopes, marked with the coitrse of 
mountain streams, to the sunny rippling eea. This 
spot is a peak of Caucasus, and before we can duly 
estimate the scene, we must just remember what it 
meant to an Athenian. To us, mountains are beauti 
ful and picturesque. "We see them only in our holidays, 
and have not to cross them in hardship and famine ; 
but a Greek had no friendly feeling for them. A 
mountain was to him only a hard cruel place, barren 
and ugly.* And besidea the horror tlmt attached to 
mountain scenes in general, we must remember that 

* See, on the Clusaical Lanilecape, Biukiti, Modem Punten, 
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the veiy type of all that was moat re- 
mote, barbarous, inhospitable. It was a place to 
■which no civilised man could ever bear to go; and the 
vivid representation of its crags must have atruck lior- 
lor into the minds of the spcclators, and prepared 
them for what was to come. 

The hero is led upon the scene. He is of moio than 
huinan etattite, and his mask represents a face of un* 
usual dignity; while the calm resignation with which 
he walks to the scene of his torture contra.<^ts strongly 
with the violence of those who are dragging him 
thither. These are two beings of superhuman strengtli 
arid savage face, to whom Zeua has intrusted the exe- 
ontiou of his decree. Their names are Strength and 
Force, but though their persons are two their office is 
the same, and one only speaks for both. With them 
comes the lame god Yulcan, the god of fire, for it is 
hia office to forge the chains and bolts, and to bind the 
victim. Though it is his own special prerogative which 
Prometheus has injured, yet Vulcan is relnctant to 
bind a brother god, and to consign so noble a being 
to ench a wretched fate. He walks somewhat behind 
Uie others, his heavy tramp echoing across the theatre. 

When they reach the middle of the stage. Strength 
hi^ina to urge Vulcan to the execution of his task. 
" We are come," he saya, " to this desert spot of 
Scythia: hind the crafty trickster fast, as the Father 
bade thee, in adamantine bonds, that he may learn 
henceforth to submit to the will of Zens, and cease 
from hia philanthropy." Vulcan acknowledges the J 
duty, and confesses that he duxst not disobey the £ 



ther ; but he cannot refrain from expressing hia eym- 

pathy for Prometheus. " Against my will," he says, 

" I fetter thee against thy will with bondB ^M 

Of hronse that none can loose, to this lone hraght^ ^1 
Wliere thou shall know nor voice nor face of man. 
But scorching in the hot blaze of the ann 
Shalt lose thy skin's fair beauty. Thou shalt long 
For Htnrry-mantled night to bide day's sheen. 
For Bun to melt the rime of early dawn ; 
And evermore the weight of present ill 
Shall wear thee down. Unborn aa yet is he 
Who shall release tliee : tliis the fate thou gain'st 
As due reward for thy philanthropy. 
For thou, a god not fearing power of gods. 
In thy tranagreesion gaVst their power to men; 
And therefore on this rock of little ease 
Thou Btill shalt keep thy watch, not lying down. 
Nor knowing sleep, nor ever bending knee ; 
And many groans and wailings pitileas 
Thy lips shall utter; for the mind of Zeua 
Remains inexorable. Who holds a power 
But newly gained, is ever stem of ntood." • 

Strength despises tliis pitifulnesa, and suggests that 
Yuloan ought to hate one who had injured him so 
t -.peeially ; and when the fiie-god pleads the force of 
L indred and friendship, hints that no course is so pain- 
ful as to encounter the wrath of Zeus. Vulcan bit- 
terly regretfl that his possession of the art of working 
in metals should ]y,i\a brouglit on him, instead of any 
o'her, so distasteful a task. Tliis leads to a remark 
• The trsnalatiana tliroughoiit this ]>loy are by Profassor 
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from Btrenjjth ■wbiiih, Ihowgh not so intendeil, is quite 
in the spirit of tliat indigiiiition ngaiust the tjranijy of 
Zhub which runs thtougli the whole play. " Every 
lot," he says, " has some trouble in it, except the throne 
uf besven: none, is free hut Zeus." Yulcan proceeds 
reluctantly to hia task ; and now the spectators are 
horrified hy the actual sight of the impaling and en- 
chaining of Frometheiie ; and the sound of the iron 
hammer ringe through the theatre. Strength mean- 
time urges on the work : — 

"In thine hands take him. Then with all thy mifjht 
Strike with thine hamnier ; nail liioi to the rocks. 

Vul. The work goeB on, I ween, and not in Tain, 

Str. Strike harder, rivet, give no whit of ease : 
A wonilrous knack has he to fliiil resource 
Even wheK all might neem to battle him. 

Vvl. la thi» hU arm is fixed inextricably. 

Str. Now rivet thou this other fast. .... 
Now drive the stem jaw of the adamant wed;;e 
Bi^ht through his chest with all the strength thou hast. 

Vul. Ah me, Prometheus, for thy woes I groan ! 

Str. Again, thou'rt loath, and for the foea of Zeus 
Thou groonest : take good heed to it, kst thou 
Ere long with cause thjeelf comniiserate." 

Vulcan bega to he spared these constant exhortations, 
and is moved angrily to say that the cruel words of 
Strength are only what might bo expected froni his 
savage face. Strength a 



"ChooM tlioii the melting nioiHl ; hut chide n 
For my self-will and wrath and ruthlessncsa. 
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And now the work is done ; but Strength cannot re- 
sist the temptation \x> etay behind and insult over his \ 
victim: — 

** Here then wax prand, and Btealing what belongs 
To the gods, to mortals give it What can. they 
Avail to rescne thee from these thy woes } 
Fabely the gods have thee ProDiutlieus called, 
The goil of Forethought ; forethought doat thon need 
To free thyself from this rare handiwork." 

Then the torturers depart, and Prometheus is left alone. 
The ring of the hammer and the sound of Vulcan'a 
lieavy tread have ceased, and for a few momonte thew 
IB an opprosaive silence. While his esecutionera were 
at hand, he has not uttered even a groan ; but now 
that they are gone, his grief breaks out, and he appeals 
to the only eompanions that are in sight, — the sun, 
»nd eartli, and rivers, and distant sea. Few scenes are 
n striking than that of the solitary sufferer in a nubia 
V to face alone the long years of misery 
I «wait him, with no sympathising car to hear his ■ 
And no translation can do justice to 
Httu lines in which his appeal is expressoi ;- 
nent of God, and swift- winged winds, 
V» »iuiuK» of rivers, and of ocean-waves, 
'ItWtt Muile iimumermiB! * Mother of us all, 
V Ibu-th, and Sun's all-seeing eye, behold, 
t VV*^t what I, a god, from gods endure. 
Quhold in what foul case 
1 iw ten thousand years 
■fU(» roaJw *m b« wminiled of Keble'a fine adaptation 
li^uiv ■• rhi) iiwuy -twinkling smile of ocenu." 
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Shftll etriiggle in my woe, 

In theae unseemly chains. 

Sucli doom the new-niuile Monarch of the Blest 

Hftth now devised, for me. 
Woe, woe ! the present and th' oncoming pang 

I wail, as I search out 
The place and hour when end of all these ills 

Shall dawn on me at last. 
What say 1 1 All too clearly I foresee 
The things that come, and nought of pain Bhall be 
By me unlouked for ; hut I needs mtiat hear 
Mf destiny aa best I may, knowing well 
The might resifltleBs of N ecessity." 

"Tliis," he cries, "ia all my reward for my goodness 
to mankind." Suddenly he etopa and listens. — " What 
sound," he cries, " what Iragranco ia this that floats up 
to me 1 la some one come to enjoy the spectacle of 
my woes 1" 

"Ahlne! what rustling sounds 
Hear I of birds not fur ? 
With the light whirr of wings 
The air re-echoelh : 
All that draws near to me ia cause of fuur." 

The preceding words hiid not been more rpninrtable 
for dignity than these are for their airy liyhtnesa, and 
for the sudden startled tone which they express. We 
seem in reading them to sec, almost as clearly as the 
spectators saw upon the stage, the chorus of Ocean- 
nympha who now enter, floating in tlie air, and hover- 
ing near the place where Prometheus is bound. Their 
leader tells him that tbey are come in friendship, to 
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ebov their sympathy, laome by the breeze from their 
father Ocean's lialls, overcoraiii}; their maiden modesty 
in their eagerness to condole 'with liim. They are as 
indignant aa Prumetheus is at the tyranny of the new 
ruleia of heaven, and, with the enthusiasm of their Bex, 
ore even more open in expressing theii indigniition ; and 
when Prometheus feels as the bitterest pang the exulta- 
tion wliich lie kiiowa hia sufferings cause to the other 
gods, and crius that to be buried in the depths of Tar- 
tarus, out of sight, though bound in darkness for ever, 
would be better than their mockery, the Chorus scarcely 
can belicTe, tliey say, that any god but the relentless 
ZeuB could rejoice at such a sight. " He," tlioy say, 
" will grow more and more tyrannous, till some one 
overthrows hia power at laat." " Such a time,'' says 
the Titan, endowed as he is with a god's prophetic 
power, " will come, and Zeus himself will then need 
my help, for I only know how the ulot will be laid, 
and how he can oacape it." 

" I know that Zeus is hard. 
And keeps the right supremely t« himsellf} 
But then, I know, he'll be 
Full pliant in his will 
When he ie thus cnislied down. 
Then calming down hie mood 
Of hard and bitter wrath, 
He'll hasten unto me, 
Ab I to him shall haste, 
For friendship and for peace." 

On this the Ocean-nynipbs beg to hear the story of 
Ms offence, and, painful as it is to go over the sad 
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tale again, Prometlieua consents to tell it. He tells 
V war arose in heaven, how ha had helped Zeua to 

the throne, and joined him in the overthrow of his 
1 brother Titans. The-ii:grdtitude of Zeus auggesta 

a remark which was welcome to Athenian ears — a r»- 

mark in disparagement of despotism, — 

"For somehow this disease in sovereignty 
Inheres, of never triuting to one's friends." 

For when Zeus set his kingdom in order he entirely 
neglected the wellbeing of mankind, and even designed 
ntterly to ohliturate the race. "And I only," says 
Prometheus, " dared to cross his will, and my present 
plight is the result." After a few words of sincere 
sympathy from the Chorus, Prometheus goes on to 
describe the steps by which he had improved the con- 
dition of mortals. Eapeeiidty he gave them bhnd hopes, 
to keep them from dwelling on their fate, and Fire, the 
mother of ail arts. This is his only sin ; for this ia 
laid on him a punishment which can have no end 
except by the will of Zeua. The Chorus would urge 
him to leave off regrets and seek some remedy for his 
trouble ; but he tells them that the consequences of 
his act were all well known to him, and that he did 
it all advisedly. He hegs them to descend from their 
airy place and listen to the rest of his story. So they 
quickly alight upon the stage, form into rank, and 
walk down to the orchestra, chanting as they go the 

"l^ot to unwilling hearers Last thou nttered, 
Promelheus, thy request. 
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And now with nimble foot nljaiidoning 

My ewiftlj-msliing car, 
Anrl the pure iBtlier, path of birds of hesTen, 
I will draw near tliia rough and rocky land, 

For much do I desire 
To hear the tale, full measure, of thy woes," 

No sooner have these taken their places ia tht 
orchestra than anotlier floating car appears, drawn by 
a winged gryphon; and in it is borne Oceanus, the 
father of the nyniphs who form the Chonia. Ho ia 
bound to Promethoua by ties of kindi'ed as well as by 
respect for his character, and he has come a long jour- 
ney—from the river which bears his name, the mighty 
river which encircles the earth — to offer his aaaistanca 
He professes earnest friendship, and liis professions are 
sincere ; but he ia too confident in his advice, and has 
too little tolerance for what he thinks the folly of 
Prometheus, to be a much better comforter than the 
friends of Job. Like them, he reminds the sufferer 
that it is all his own fault; that the same overbearing 
pride which he now expresses brought on. him origin- 
ally the wrath of Zfua, and that even now Zeus may 
hear liis words and lay on him. far heavier tortures, 
I'roniotheos is inclined to suspect the friendship of his 
visitor, and bids him not endanger himself in his be- 
half, but take his own advice and keep clear of the 
wrath of Zeus. Oceanus persists in his offer of help, 
confident that lie can persuade the king of heaven to 
relax hia anger, hut still mingles reproaches with his 
advice, and Prometheus sarcastically rejects 
" Take," ho says, 
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" I pray, no trouble for me ; all in vain 

Thy trouble, nothing helping, e'en if thon 

Shooldst care to take this tronble. Nay, be still ; 

Keep out (rf harm's waj : enfierer thon^ I be 

I wonld sot therefore wish to give my woes 

A wider range o'er others. No, not bo: 

For lo I my mind ia wearied with the grief 

Of that my kiueman Atlas, who doth stuid 

In the f;ir west, supporting on. hia shoulders 

The pillars of the earth and heaven, & bnnlen 

His aims but ill can hold . I pity too 

The giant dweUer of Kiiikian caves, 

Dread portent, with his hundred hands, sabdneil 

By force, tfce mighty Typhon, who arose 

'Ooinst all the gods, with sharp and dreadfhl Jilws 

Eiming out slaughter, and ho^a out his eyes 

There flaahed the terrible brightness as of one 

Who would make havoc of the might of Zeus. 

Bat the nnsJeeping dart of Zeus came on him, 

Down-iwooping thunderbolt that breathes out flame, 

Wiich from his lofty boastings atartlei! him, 

For he 1' Cba heart woe struck, to ashes burnt. 

His strength all tiunder-shattered ; and he lies 

A helplesa, powerless narcass, near the strait 

Of the great sea, fast pressed beneath the roots 

Of ancient Etna, where on the highest peak 

Hephsstos sits and smites his iron red-hot, 

From whence hercailer streams of fire shall burst,* 

DeToming with fierce jaws the golden plains 

Of fruitful fair Sikelia. Such the wrath 

That Typhon shall belch forth with hursts of storm, 

Hot, breathing fire, and unapproachable, 

* The words point probably to an eniption, then freah in 
sn'i monoriea, which had happened B.O. tlS. — (P.) 
A. 0. TOL vii. D 
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Thongli bnmt and chaired by tliiinderbolts of ZeoB, 
Not inexpuriuncvd art thon, nor dost need 
My leaching ; save thyself, aa thou know'st howj ^^H 
And I will drink my fortnne to the dregs, ^^H 

Till from hta wrath the mind of Zens ahall resf^^^l 

WameJ by such examples, and finding it impoB- 
aible to persimdo ProniethenB, the Oceiin^od retires. 
His fonr-footcd bird is eager, he says, to be in liJs Btail 
at home, and he seta forth gladly on hia Tetnin tiirough 
the blue path of ether. 

Prometheus is alone again with the Chorus, who 
now express their sympathy in a beautiful ode. Tears 
for hia lot, they say, are flowing down their tender 
cheeks — tears of grief and of indignation at the tyranny 
of Zens. All the neighbouring regions mourn for the 
fall of the stately power of ancient days ; the dweilera 
in holy Asia, and the bold Amazons upon the Colchian 
coasts, and the savage Scytliians, and the warlike 
natives of the Caucaaua,— all mourn in nniveraol sym- 
pathy. Then they speak again of the like fate of 
Atlas, ever groaning under the burden of tlie world, 
with whom ail nature laments, as with Proiuetheus. 

" And lo .' the ocean-billows muminr load ^^ 

In one accord with him ; ^^H 

The eea-deptha groan, and Hades' swarthy jnt ^^^| 

Be-ecboeth with the snimd, ^^H 

And fountains of the river*, flowing dear, 

Wail the sad tale of woo." 

When the soft Bwettt accents of this graceful scmg 
have died away, there ia silence for a space, while we 
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Trait Hnsionaly for the next words of the liero. It is 
not pride, he saya, that keeps him silent, hut isdigniL 
don. He had himsolf set these young gods oa their 
thrones ; thut is his bitterest pam — tiiat, and the 
cruelty Bhown to men, for whom he had laboured so 
much, Hia efforts in behalf of mortals he then describeB 
in a speech as noble for its poetry as it is remaikabjo 
for ita philosophy. " These woea of men," he begins, — 

" List ye to these, — how them, before as babes, 
I roQBed to reason, gave them power to think ; 
And this I say, not finding fault with men, 
Bat showing my goodwill in all I gave. 
Bat first, thou}jh seeing they did nut perceive, 
Aitd hearing heard not rightly. But, like forms 
Of phantom-dreajnB, throughout their life's whole Itngth 
They muddled all at random ; did not know 
Houses of brick that catch the sunlight's warmth. 
Nor yet the work of carpentry. Thej dwelt 
In hollowed holes like swarms of tiny ants 
In sunless depths of caverns ; and t)iey hod 
No certain sign of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-laden, nor of sunmier with her fruits. 
But without counsel fared their whole life long. 
Until I showed the risings of the stATS, 
And settings hard to reco^j-nise. And I 
Found Number for them, chief of all the arts, 
Qtoupings of letters. Memory, handmaid true 
Ajid mother of the Muses. And I Qrst 
Bound in the yoke wild steeds, sabmissive made 
Or to the collar or men's limbs, that so 
They might in men's place bear his greatest toils ; 
And horses, trained to love the rein, I yoked 
To chariots, glory of wealth's pride of state ; 
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'Sar wu it aaj one but I tfatU found 
Sea-eraBsing c&nvM-winged cars of Hhipg : 
Sncli talc d^gns inventing (wrctchod me I) 
For mortal men, I yet h&re no resoorce 
By which to free myself from Ihia my woe." 



1 



He had tangbt them, too, the arta of healing and of 
jiropbecy, and showed them many irays of aogufy ; 
disclosed to them the earth's stores of metal, and 
taoght them their use ; in short, lie says, from Foie- 
thoQglit came all arts to mortals. 

This speech has beea closely imitated by Shelley, 
who has amplified it with many beautiful thoughts ; 
but it has lost in the change its stem simplicity, and 
gained instead a Tonderful richness and voluptuous 
splendour. Still it explains 00/ author so well that it 
willnotbeontofplace tosubjoij thegreateri>art of it: 

" Frometheas «aw, and waked 'Jie legioned hopes 
Which sleep within folded Flysian flowers, 
Nepenthe, Hnly, Amaranth , fadeless Uooros, 
That they might hide with thin and niinbnw wiI^;■ 
The shape of Death ; and Love he sent to bind 
The disnnited tendrils of that vine 
Which bears the wine of life, the human heart ; 
And he tamed fire, which, like aorae beast of prey. 
Most terrible but lovely, played beneath 
The frosvn of man ; and tortured to his utII 
Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power. 
And gems and poisons, and all subtlest furms 
Hidden beneath tlie monntains and the waves. 
He gave man speech, and spenub created thought. 
Which is the measure of the universe ; 
And Science struck the thrones of earth luid heaven. 
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Whicli shook, hut fell not ; and the harmonious mind 

Ponied itself forth in all-prophetic Bonf; ; 

And music lifted up the listening epirit 

Ustil it walked, eiempt from mortal care, 

Godlike, o'er the cleat billows of aweet sound ; 

And human hands first mimicked, snd then mocked 

With moulded limba more lovely than its own 

The human fonii, till marble grew divine. 

And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 

Beflucted in their race, beliold and perish. 

He told the hidden power of herbs and springs, 

And Disease drank and slept. Death grew like sleep. 

Be taught the implicatecl orbits woven 

Of the wide-wandering stars, and how the snn 

Changes his laii, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, when her broad eye 

Gazes not on the intcrlunar sea. 

He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs, 

The tempest-wingfed chariots of the ocean. 

And the Celt knew the Indian. Cities then 

Were built, and through their snow-like colnnms flowed 

The warm windfl, and the aaure sether shone, 

And the blue sea and shadowy hills were seen. 

Such, the alleviations of bis aUite, 

ProraetheuB gave to man, for which he hangs 

Withering in destined pain." 

— Shelley : " Prometheus Unbound," 

A remarkable dialogue eneuea, in which ProinetheiiB 
intimates that over Zeus himself the inevitable laws 
of neceasity have power, but that in what way they 
will croaa his path may not yet be told, for on the 
keeping of tliis secret depends the ultimate liberation 
of Prometheus liimeelil 
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\a the beantiful little ode which follows — an ocle 
which Mr Plumptre has tninalated admirehly — the 
Chorus express a pious fear of the power of Zeua, aitd 
dread of the etTects of such holdness in speech as 
Prometheus has displayed. Too great, too hopeless 
was his endeavour ou behalf of men, anil grievous is 
its consequencej an end so different from that happy 
day on which, as the Ocean-nymphs sadly reniem- 
her, he led as a bride to his hall^ their own sister 
Hesione. Their gentle sympathy has reached its ten- 
derest point, and the soft music, which has held those 
thirty thousand Athenians eatbralled, dies quietly 

And now a new person comes upon the scene ; one 
who, lite Prometlieua, is a sufferer under the wrath of 
heaven, the maiden lo. She weatB tlie foim of a 
heifer, though her face is still a woman's, and in this 
shape she is driven up and down the world, hy the 
jealousy of Juno, hecauae her beauty, by no fault of 
hers, had attracted the love of the sovereign of Olym- 
pus. Behind her follows a spectral form, the ghost of 
Argus the many-eyed, who still, though dead, drives her 
Ijefore him through the earth, while a gadfly, with its 
<:0DHtant stings, adds to her reatlesaiiesa. She cauies 
upon the scene lamenting her lot, and calling upon 
Zeus for an answer to her prayers. Prometheus re- 
cognises her at once. " Surely," he says, — 

" Surely I hear the mtud by gadfly driven. 
Daughter of Inai^hos, who warmed the heart 
Of ZeuB with love, and now through Here's hate 
Is tried, perforce, with wanderings over-long." 
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ro t«llfl hei ^^^H 

id she asks ^^^^ 

m wander- I 
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Li answer to her surpriaed inquiries, the hero tellfl her 
his name and the cause of his sufTerings ; and she asks 
him, as a prophet, what the end of her own wander- 
iogs will be. He would at first conceal from her 
knowledge which could only give her pain, but he 
yields at Ltst to her request ; yet before he proceeds to 
the propheey, lo herself, at the request of the Chorus, 
narrates tlie history of her past life. When a girl in 
her father's home, she was visited by frequent dreams 
which told her of the love of Zeus. Her father 
luachus, on hearing of tbc»e portents, consulted many 
tiinea the oracles of Delphi and Dodouu, and at last 
waa told to drive her &'om his doors. I^luctaiitly he 
did so ; and straightway she became a homed heifer, 
and the gadfly came to madden her, and the giant 
herdsman AigUB with his inuumerable eyes to watch 
her, and even his death, by the liand of Apollo, failed 
tc free her from hia constant pursuit. And so she is 
driven from land to land. The Chorus bewail her in- 
creilible griefs, but Prometheus tells them that the worst 
is still to hear. She must yet go through the land of 
the nomad Scythians, and round the lilack Sea's coast, 
lo the dwellings of the Chalybes, the inhospitable raca 
who work in iron ; aod thence, across the slar;y peaks 
of Caucasus to the country of the Amazons, and on 
through many wild regions, to the Bosporus, whose 
name, meaning Ox-ford, will be derived from her 
journey. And this is only the beginning of her 
troubles. Her sufferings are grievous indeed, but 
death will bring an end to them ; for Fitimetheua 
tiiero is no respite " till Zeus be hurled ont ftom his 
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sovereignty.* The mraitioii of this 1)08811:116 release 
occasions a dialogue in vhich the coimeution of lo's 
fate with that of Prometheus is gradually disclosed : — 

" fo. What .' Bhall Zens e'et he hurled from his estate ? 
from. 'Twoul'l give thee joy I trow to Bce that fall. 
Jo. How ehould it not, when Zeua bo foully wrongs 
pTom. That thia is lo thou now may'st he 
/o. Who then shall strip him of his sovereign power 
Prom. Hiiaself shall do it by his own loah plans. 
la. But how 5 — tell thia, nnleaa it hringeth harm. 
Prom,, He shall wed ooe for whom one day he'll grii 
lo. Hiaiven-bom or mortal J tell, if tell thou may'aL 
Prom. Why ask'st thou who T I may not tell thee that 
/o. Shall his bride hurl him from hie throne of might ! 
Prtrm. Yea ; she shall bear child mightier than his aire. 
/o. Has he no way to turn aside that doom I 
Prom. No, none, unless I from aiy bonds be loosed. 
lo. Who then f hall loose thee 'gainst the will of Zeus I 
Prom. It must he one of thy posterity. 
Jo. What! Bhali a child of mine freelheefromills) 
Prom,. Yea, the third generation after ten." 

Thus mysterioualy is it foretold faow Sercnles, the 

thirteenth from lo, should be the means of Prometheus's 
freedom. Prometheus goes on, at the Qarnest request 
of lo heraclf and of the Chorus, to tell the rest of 
her wanderings and the manner of his own release. 
Throogh many strange countries she is to pass, asd 
see many monsters — the three Graite, with the shapea 
of awans, and only one eye and one tooth betwoem 
them ; the throe Gorgons, their sisters ; the one-eyed 
Arimaspians who dwell by the fold of Pluto ; and «t 
last, passing the Ethiopians, she is to come to the land of 
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the Nile. There her descendantH will found a coloiiy. 
At this point Prometheus bitterly says : " If any of this | 
is not clear, aek, and I will repeat it ; I have far more I 
leisure than I like." To confirm his propheey he tella I 
hei what her past wanderings have been ; how she 
visited Dodona, and how ehe gave a name to tho Ionian 
Sea. Thiiii, passing on to the prophecy of hia own re- 
leiae, he tells her that in Canopus, at the mouth of the 
Ifile, a child Epaphue shall be bom to her ; from him 
in the fifth generation shall spring those fifty maidens 
who, in flight from wedlock with their fifty ciousins, are 
to seek the land of Aigos, and there each bride slay her 
huBband, except one, who Bhail " prefer to be known as 
weak rather than murderous," and shall save her hus- 
band aliva From them will spring Hercules, whose 
arrows will slay the eagle which devours Prometheus, 
and set him free. So much and no more he will telL 
Immediately his prophecies about lo begin to accom- 
plish themselves. The frenzy which the gadfly's bite 
inspires seizes on her afresh, and in a wild agony she 
rushes forth to renew her wanderinga through the 
earth. The music of the Chorus is now heard again, 
and dancing slowly and sadly round the altar, they 
chant their re&ections on the fate of lo ; deprecating 
for themselves any ill-matched love, such as lo received 
from Zeus ; praising the propitious and temperate union 
of equals, and condemning^ — this is quite jiiacliyleau — 
any deeire on the part of the working man for wedlock 
with the rich or the high-boru. Such are the thoughts 
which lo's suflering suggests to these maidens ; above 
all, they dread any collision with the will of Zeus. 
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AH that baa paraed — tlie jielding of Valean, tha 
caution of Oceauaa, the miaety of lo — has contributed 
to increase in our minda the estimate of the irresistible 
power of Zeus, and so prepare as to admire the more 
the heroic resistance of Prometheus. A stronger trial 
of hia determination is still to come. In tremendous 
words he foretells the certain fall of Zeus ; he defies 
his thundera, and thinks rather how a stronger weapon 
tlian the thunder will some day be found ; more 
TJolently still be averts bis certain ruin, and even now 
emits in its anticipation. His wonts have been heard 
in heaven. Mercury, the messenger of the gods, ap- 
proaches, and bears a solemn message to the haughty 
Titan. The father of heaven commands that Prome- 
theus should disclose all the details of the danger 
which hiswowia have threatened. At once, and with- 
out hesitation, the answer most be given. And the 
answer is this : — 



" Stately of utterance, fall of haughtiness 
Thy speech, as fits a messenger of goda. 
Ye yet are young in your new rule, and think 
To dwell in painless towers. Have I not 
Seen those two rulers driven forth from thence 1 
And now the third, who reigneth, shall I see 
In basest quiol<eat falL Seem I to thee 
To shrink and quail before these new-made goda t 
Far, very far from that am L But thou. 
Track ouce again the path by which thon earnest; 
Thou shalt learn nought of what thou askest me." 



I 



Mercury threatens the extremest fury of heaven's 
wrath, and would persuade Prometheus not, by hia 
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stnblwnuiesB, to incnr Buch tortures. Taontiiig him 

■with his youth and his menial aervice as messenger of 
Zens, Prometheus openly defies the king of heaven :^ 
" Let then the blaziag levin-flash he hurled ; 

With white-winged snowstorm and with earth-bom 
thnnders 

Let him disturb and trouble all that is ; 

Nought of these things shall force me to declare 

Whose hand shall drive him from his sovereignty." 
Warning the stubborn hero of the storm and earth- 
quake which presently will crush and bury him, and 
of the eagle who will then be sent to feed constantly 
upon his living flesh, Mercury depaits, assuring him 
that of this suffering there will he no end, until some 
god shall be willing to suffer for Jiim and go for I 
sake to Hades and gloomy Tartarus. This was do: 
according to the legend, by Cheiron ; a strange fore- 
shadowing, as Mr Plumptre says, of the mystery of the 
Atonement. But of this restoration we see nothing 
in this play ; the rest is all darkness, and terror, and 
storm, through which the grand figure of Prometheus 
stands out with a majesty which has certainly not 
been surpassed in poetry. The heroism of the Ocean- 
nymphs, who will not leave him in this terrible hour, 
is only what the neighbourhood of his own heroism re- 
rjnired. In ordinary levels of daring their conduct would 
be very noble ; here it attracts only a passing thought 
of pity : great tragic characters always carry others 



down in their fall. But the whole of this final 



nimitably sublime, 
; say another word ' 



passage 



>von in a ti'anslation, that we 
fhich might mar its effect : — ■ 



" Pram. To ine who knetr it ajl 
He hiitb this mci^saf^u borne ; 
Anil that a foe from loeg 
Bhonld 8ufft;r is not strange. 
Therefore on me be hurled 
The Bharp-edged wreath of fire : 
And let heaven's vault be etirred 
With thunder and the blasts 
Of fierceBt wjnda ; and earth 
From its foundatione strong. 
E'en to ita deepest roots. 
Let Btonn-windu make to rock ; 
And let them heap the waves 
Of ocean's rugged surge 
Up to the regions high, 
Where move the stars of hearen ; 
And to dork Turtaroe 
Let him my uaicass htirl, 
With mighty blasts of force; 
Vet me be shall not slay. 

Mere. Such words and thoughts fron 
Brain-stricken we may hear. 
What space divides his state 
From frenryl whatrepoae 
Hath he from maddened rage f 
Bnt ye who pitying stand 
And share his bitter griefe. 
Quickly from hence depart^ 
Lest the relentless roar 
Of thunder stun your sonL 

CliOTtu. With other words attempt 
To counsel and persuade, 
And I win hear; for now 
Tliou liiiat this word thrust in 
That we may never hear. 





« 
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How dost thou bid me train ^H 




My soul to l)asf!iies3 vilu ? ^^| 




With him I wiU endure ^H 




Wliatever is decreed. ^^1 




Traitors Tve leamt to hate ; ^^H 




Nor is there any plague ^^| 




That more than this I loathe. ^H 




Mere. Nay, then, remember ye ^^| 




What now I aay, nor blame ^^| 




Tour fortune ; never say ^^H 




That ZeiiB has cast yon down ^^H 




With evil not foreseen. ^^| 




Not BO ; ye cast youraelvea: ^^^^^^^^ 




For now with oi>en eyea, ^^^^^^^H 




Not taken unawares, i ^^^^^^^H 




In At&'s endless net ^^^^^^H 




Ye shall entangled be *^^M 




Qr folly of your own. ^H 




[A pause, ami t/ienjlashes of lightning ^^M 




and peiiln 'if ihuntUr. ^^H 




TVnm. Vea, now in very deed, ^H 




No more in word alone, ^^H 




The earth shakes to and fro, ^^H 




And the loud thunder's voii* 




Bellows hard by, and blaze 




The flashing levin fires; 








And gnsts of all wild winds ^^H 




On (Hie another leap ^^H 




In wild conflicting blasts, ^^H 




And shy with sea is blent : ^^1 




Such is the storm from Zeus ^^H 




That comes as working fear, ^^^M 


^^^^^ 


In utter chaos whirled ^^^^^^^H 


■ 


In terrors manifest. ^^^^^^^^^M 
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motber Tenerable I 
Gather! rolling round 
The common light of all, 
See ye what HTuiiga I bear ) " 

During all this the storm and the thunder have 
been increasing, till at last the earth ia opened, and 
Prometheus, with the lock to vhich he is chained, 
sinks into the abyss. 

Our first feeling is one of indignation against Zeus, 
but it is not altogether the right feeling. His triumph 
is, after all, in accorJance with the great moral laws 
by which, according to jEschjIus, the world is gov- 
erned. We, with OUT better morality, iiannot help 
sympathising with Prometheus more than perhaps the 
poet did : we love him for hia love of men, and 
admire his courage and high spirit. But this is partly 
because we do not believe in Zeus. .,$!schylus called 
that high 8])itit arrogance ; and arrogance or excess, 
wherever it is found, roust always appear a. crime to 
tlie Greek and the artist. When a good man is mur- 
dered in the niiilst of excessive prosperity, we must 
tremble, but we cannot complain ; and the divine 
justice will assert itself in taking vengeance on his 
murderer. So we must feel here rather awe than 
indignation, and be confident in the ultimate resto- 
ration of Prometheus, and his i-econciliatioa with the 
lord of heaveiL Such, at least, is the vllseliylean esti- 
mate of the hero's fute ; and probably, if we could see 
it worked out in the preceding and following plays, 
which have unhappily been lost, we should find it n ot 
80 altogether alien from our own. ^^M 




CHAPTER IV. 



THB BDPPLIANT8; OB, THE CBILDRBK OT H). 

This play takee its name, as many do, from tbe per- 
sons vho form its chorus. In this cose these are the 
principal chanictera in the drama ; they are the " Sup- 
pliants " whose supplication ia the subject of tlie piece. 
We have seen in the " Prometheus " the unhappy lo 
wandering through the world, aud we have heard there 
the prophecy of the end whieh was to be set to her 
tronhlea; how she should come at last to Egypt, and 
there bear a sou, Epaphua — "tlie Toueh-boru" — be- 
gotten by the touch of Zeus, whose descendants should 
form a colony at Canopus. In the fourth gwneration 
arose Belua, king of this race of exiles, and to him 
were bora two sons, Danaus and jEgyptua. Danaus 
had fifty daughters, and his brother had fifty 
and these desired to take their cousins for their 
The m^dens, horrified at the proposal, hut unahle, 
even with their aged father's help, to resist the deter- 
mination of fifty men, took flight, with Danaua 
self to lead them, to Argos, tlie cradle of their race, 
the home of lo. Argos was the chief city of the 
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PelasgianH wbo then dwelt m Greece, and from tlieic 
king Pelasgus tlie maidens sought protection. Their 
ftrayer and its success constitute the simple plot of the 
drama. 

The legend may possibly strike ub as absurd, and in 
particular the obvious improbability of the numbers of 
the eouaina may seem to indicate a childish credulity 
in those who could receive it. It is something like 
the story of St Ursula and her eleven thousand com- 
panions, wliose bones are still shown at Cologne ; one 
of the most improbable of medieval legends, and the 
offspring of a time when there was neither power nor 
inclination to distinguish between what was proved 
and what was incapable of proof. But the Danaida 
are not to be classed with the martyra of Cologne, nor 
the keen, travelled Athenian with the credulous me- 
dieval. Rather the obvious improbability in the 
Greek story is entirely in keeping with the spirit of 
Attic tn^edy, which did not, as modern dramas do, 
aim at imitating the actual life of men, at being pro- 
bable or like the truth, but set forth an ideal picture 
of a life- apart from and above the real, whose imprea- 
aiveness was due in great measure to its being far re- 
moved from reality." In a colossal statue, to repeat 
the old comparison, it is right to represent hair and 
dress only convontionaUy, to make the locks of hair 
and the folds of dress at! large and regular — regularity 
giving grandeur, and literal truth not being here do- 
flirabla ; so, in the tragedy before us, the large and 

* See, on this aalijecl^ Se Quiucey'a admirable essays oa tiia 
Greek tragedy. 
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equal numbers of the couGine contribute to the Bolem- 
nity and greatness of the wliole, while the improba- 
bility inuxiasea that separation from the actual world, 
by wliich an event, in itself not heroic, is raised to the 
level of the ideal* This conaideration is necessary to 
a duo oppreciation of the poetical value of the plot, 
and is not at all invalidated by the fact that ^Eschylus 
only used the story as he found it. Had it been other 
than it was, he would probably have modified it ; 
but if it had been other, it would not have been Greek. 
The story of lo was well fitted to interest an Athenian 
audience for two reasons : because it gave opportunity 
for the romauc.i of geography in general, and because 
it was connected with Egypt. The naval enterprise 
of the Athenians had of late been greatly developed, 
and they were becoming by this time acquainted with 
many distant countries ; and an interest in geography 
was spread even among those who had stayed at home; 
while yet knowledge had not advanced far enough to 
lemovo the halo which the dimness of distance throws 
around strauge lands, or to destroy the notion that far- 
off countries contained wonders and moiiGtcra innu- 
ffierable. Something similar was the case in England 
in the great times of discovery, when the Plymouth 
flaUor told the boy Raleigh endless stories of the Great 
Cham and Prester John, or the wondrous wealth of 
El Dorado. But of all wonderful lands of monsters, 

* This considemtion, however, will not excuse ttie monstrouB 
I bble o[ St Uraula, in wbiuh tbe nunibui's tae so exuggcmted as 
' bi to puB tbe bountlary wbich separates tlie sublioie from the 
lidicnloos. 
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tbo inoBt wonderful waa Egypt There was no good 

or strange thing which was not sapposed hy tha 
Athenians of that day to have come from Egypt The 
gods of Greece, the letters, the philosophy, all inven 
tiona and all history, were popularly derived from th« 
country of the miraculous Nile ; and to explore Egypt 
waa the great object of the traveller's ambition. 
Among the experiences of Herodotus hia Egyptian 
reaearehus occupy a prominent place ; and any stoiy 
which the priests chose to tell him about their animala 
or theii goda, or their endless genealogies, was eagerly 
accepted. In the light of this fact we see why JE&- 
chjlua dwelt 80 much in the " Prometheus " on the 
wanderings of lo, and traced her finally to Egypt; and 
we are ready to appreciate the interest with which a 
chorus of Egj'ptian girls, in the dress and character 
of their country, would he received on the Athenian 
stage. Of tliese there were of course fifty, as the story 
required ; hut as the usual mini her of the chorus was 
twelve, we mnst imagine twelve only of the Danaida 
33 singing and dancing, while the rest remained silent, 
and probably were disposed in a group behind the 
actual chorus." 

With the ontraacB of these fifty Danaids the play 
begins, Slowly they march, with audible tramp, to 
the sound of their owrt chanting, appealing as they go 
to Zeus, the god of suppliants, for the protection which 
he especially owes them as the founder of their race. 
They describe in few words the causes of their flight, 




* If tiiia WHS part of a trilogy, the clionisea of aH four pla;* 
perhaps appeared here, as at the end of the " Enaienidea.'' 
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and pray that their parsneis waj be overwhelmed in 
the sea, and neTer reach the shores of Aigos. And 
now they have reached the orchestra, and dividing into 
lanka and companies, they range themselves about the 
altar, there to sing, no longer to the music of a march, 
but in more varied strains, their prajcra and lamenta- 
tions. Just as Prometheus compares his sufferings 
with those of Atlas and Typhon, so these maidona 
compare themaetrea to Teiens' biide, the piteous 
nightingale: — 

" As eh«, (iriven back from wonted haunts and streanu, 

Mourns with a stranj^e new plaiot, 
And takes her son's death an tlie theme of song, 

How he at her liand died, 
Hecting with evil wrath unmntherl;; 
E'en BO do I, to wailing all o'ergiven. 
In plaintive music of Ionian mood, 
Vei the soft cheek on Neiloa' banks that bloomed, 

And heart that bursts in tears, 
And pluck the flower of lamentations loud." 

In their appeals to Zetts, here and throughout the 
play, the Buppliaiits assert the sublimest truths nhoiit 
the one Hupreme God. The mystery that shrouds 
His ways and the certainty of Ilts justice are their 
favourite themes: — 

" For dark and shadowed o'er 
The pathways of the oouusKla of Hia heart, 



And from high towering hopes He hucletli down 
, To utter doom the htir of mui tal birth : 



I 
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Yet sets He in atraf 
No forces violent ; 
AU that Qod works ia effortless and cab 
Seated on loftiest tliraiie, 
Thence, though we know not how, 
He works His perfect wilL" 



1 



There is much in these songa of the Choma that 
remindB ua of the Hebrew poetry. They exhjbit the 
same iDtermingling of general etatemente about the 
waj3 of God and the nature of man with particular 
applications to the immediate occasion, while their 
form closely ruseinblea the " parcel" structure of the 
Jewish writings. The Chorus is divided into two 
bands, which answer one another in strophe and anti- 
Btcophe, One band sings a stansa, and then rests 
while the other, in a corresponding Btanza, utters a 
somewhat similar sentiment, repeating sometimes the 
same words, and always using the same metre, lausic, 
and measure of the dance. And in the " Suppliants" 
theao points are particularly noticeable, for the chorus 
predominates here more than in any other of our poet's 
dramas. Hence it has been thought to be one of his 
earliest, written when the dialogue had not yet acquired 
its full prominence on the stage ; and even if other 
evidence makes this doubtful, yet certaiiJy we have in 
this play a return to the older style. 

But the long choric song comes to an end ; and now 
Danaus, who has hitherto been waiting in suppliant 
posture at the foot of the statues of the gods which 
stand upon the stage, addresses bis daughters, and calls 
them to come and take n position near him, within the 
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place of eanctuary, For a hoat, he says, is approach- 
ing ; and whether their comiiig be friendly or hostile, 
it is well to await it under the inimeiliate protectios of 
the gods. He wama them, too, how to hcur them- 
selves towards the stiangeis; to tell their tale simply 
and modestly; 

" And be not prompt to speak 
Nor full of words ; the race that dwelleth here 
Of this is very jealous : and be mindful 
Uuch to concede ; a fugitive thou art, 
A stranger and in want, and 'tis not meet 
That those in low estate high words should speak." 
Then they all ascend to the eiage, and group them- 
eelves there under the statues wtiii:h decorate the 
temple front. The scene is a striking one. Theii 
limljs are dark, and their rohes and veils are chiefiy 
white, though varied with rich embroidery of gold and 
purple, and in their hands they bear branches of 
myrtle wrejitlied about with festoons of white wool, 
the well-known badge of the suppliant ; and as the sun- 
shine streams in upon them, with contrast of bright 
light anil deep shadow, the wliole gruup stands out 
in intense relief of black and white, with a strange 
and lascinating distinctness. At their father's bidding 
thay ofier prayers to each of the great gods in turn, 
those "gods of contest" who presided over the gi'eat 
games of Greece, to Zeua, Apollo, Neptune or Poseidon, 
and to Hermes or Mercury, the herald and guide. 
These prayers are scareely completed wlieu the king 
PelasguB, with his chariot und hia train, comes on the 
acene. " Whence," ho asks, " is this strange companytj 
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whose dress proves them of no Grecifm racet 
haa a band of lielpk'sa women, 'without guide or herald, 
Tentured to our Bliores?" In return the maidens ask 
to whom they speak, whether to a citizen, a herald, or 
a pnnce. Pelasgus unfolds bis name, and boasts the 
greatness of his kingtiom ; and tells how it gained its 
name of the Apian land from Apis, a pliysician-prophet 
of old, who had cleared the region of the dragons and 
monateiB by which it had been infeated. Finally he 
asks them to tell their story, and to tell it Bhortly. 
That thpy are of Argive ancestry he will not at 6ret 
believe, for tliey resemble more, he says, the Egyptians 
or the Cyprians, or Indiana who ride on camels, or 
the hateful Amazons ; but in the course of a series of 
short leading questions and suggestive answers their 
true connection with Argos ia explained. 

On hearing the causes of the maidens' flight, the 
king is reluctant to incur, as he must by protecting 
them, the dangers of a war with .i^yptus and his 
sons ; while, on the other hand, he fears the anger of 
the gods if he should neglect the snered clainj of the 
suppliants. And so he trembles when he sees the 
branches and the woollen fillets with which the shrines 
are decked. But religion is to prevail over fear. The 
two bands of the Chorus sing each in turn an appeal 
to his piety and generosity, and after each the king 
replies. At first he only expresses hia hope thst no 
evil may come upon his lan<l through their reijiiest ; . 
then he reminds them that it is for the whole state, 
not for himself alone, to answer them ; soon he 
acknowledges that he cannot wiUingly consent to 
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nject tbeBL The appeal is eontmuol. Th« lung 
niges obJMtioiis. " Wli»l if the suitors have some I^:&I 
ckim apon ihem T IVhat if his people cootli-mn his 
clemency, and tAj that he prefers the interest of 
foreign^s to Uwt of his own suhjectsl" Bui il grad- 
ually become! evident that his inclination is to yield. 
to terrible is the risk of provoking the eiippliant«' 
god. Lon of wealth may be re;aireit by Zeus the 
giver ; maliciooB words, if the people were offended, a 
soft answer might appease ; but if he should incnr, for 
himself and his people, any stain from the blood of sup- 
pUaatA abandoned, and thrise suppliants. Loo, a kindred 
iBce, that pollution many sacrifices coold seaively 
expiate. One more argnment remains, a UmAt vo 
horrible that it ia only dimly and gradually unfolded. 
It Pehugus refuses their request, the desperate maidens 
irill destroy themselves at the very efarines of the gods, 
will hfing themselves by their girdlett to the statnes, and 
BO lay the whole latid under an intolemble pollution. 
Pelasgna resists no loogec " Lo then !" he sayn — 

*■ Lo thra I in many vayt sore tHHibles ooms, 

A host of evIU ni.^hes like a flood ; 
A sea of woe none traverse, botMniless, 
This have I entered ; haven Is there non^ 
For if I foil to do this work for yoii, 
Thou tellest of ikfilement uu)>urpaBHed ; 
And if for thee iigainst .f^ypt^is' sons, 
Thy kindred, I before my city's walls 
bi conflict stand, how can there fuil to be 
A bitter loss, to sttun the earth with blood 
Of man for woman's sake ? A nd yet I needs 
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Must fear the wiath of Zeus, the auppliant'B gorf ■ 
That dread ia mightiest with the Bons of meD. 
ThoQ then, O aged father of these maidens, 
Taking forthwith these hranchea in thine annf^ 
La; thum on other altars of the gods 
Our coantry worships, that tlie citizens 
May all behold this token of thy coming ; 
And about me let no rash speech be dropped, 
For 'tis a people prompt to blame their ruleiB, 
And then perchance some one, beholding them 
And pitjing, may wai wrathfiil 'guiuat the outr*^ 
Of that male troop, and with more kiqiilr viU 
The people look on you ; for evermore 
All men wish well unto the weaker dde." 

Danaas expreaaes the thanks of his daughters, and 
goes forth, attended by an escort given him by the 
kii^, to seek the other altara and appear as a public 
suppliant before the citizens. Meanwhile the Chorus 
are bidden to leave the shrine, and await in a neigh- 
bonring glade their father's return. Being thus re- 
moved from the consecrated epot, in which they were 
safe at least for the time, they begin to mistrust the 
goodwill of the king, and think themselves betrayed; 
but he reassures them thus : — 



" Kay, no long time thy sire will leave thee lorn ; 
And T, all people of the land convening, 
Will the great mass persuade to kindly words ; 
And I will teach thy father what to say. 
Wherefore remain, and ask our country's gods, 
With suppliant prayers, to grant thy soul's desire j 
And I will go in furtherance of Ihy wish r 
Sweet Suasion follow us, and Fortune good." 
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The opening of tlioir new supplication is striking. 
They appeal to Zuus by hie old love for lo, theii 
mother : — 



" O King of tinga, and blest 

Above sll blessed ones, 
And power most mighty of the mightiest I 

Zeus, of high estate ! 

Hear thou and grant our prayer! 
Drive thou far off the wantonness of men, 

The priiiB thou hatest sore, 
And in the pool of darkling purple hue 
Plunge thou the woe that comes in awiuthy bar<pie. 

AnUttrop/n. 
" Look on the women's cause j 

Recall the ancient tale 
Of one whom thou diilst love in time of old. 

The mother of our race ; 

lieniHmljer it, O thou 
Who didst on lo lay thy mystic touch. 

We boast that we are come 
Of consecrated land the habitants. 
And from this land by lineage high descended." 

There follows a description of lo's life and wander- 
ings, with the same fulncsa of geo^aphical learning 
which wo have noticed before, and the same revelling 
in euphoniouB and romantic names. The origin of the 
Egyptian aetllemcnt is told again ; and the ode ends 
with another solemn acknowledgment of the greatness 
of ZeuB, such as might almost come iioTU the Book of 
PealmB iteelf : — 
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Strophe. 
" Which of the goda could I with ngbt invoke 
As doing j aster deeds I 
* He is our btlier, author of our life, 

The kin;^ whose rij^ht hand worketh all hi* vilL 
Our line's great author, in his counsels dee^ 

Recording things of old. 
Directing all his plans, the great wotk-niaster Zcm."! 

Anti*trophe. 

" For not u subject sittin),' 'nealh the swaj 

Of strength above his own, 

BeigDB he sabordinate to mightier powen ; 

Nor does he jmj his homage from helov 

While one sits throned in majesly above ; 

Act is for him as speech. 
To hasten what his teeming mind reBolrea," 

And now Danaus returns to say that tho people 
tave decidei!, and Ma e^er hearers leara with joy 
that the decree ia entirely in their favour. In full 
assembly, the air rustling with the eager raising of 
their bands — the sound wliicb the Athenians knew bo 
trell in tbett own popular assemblies — all have unani- 
moiwly assented to the reception of the strangers. Full 
rights and protection are accorded them, and any citizen 
who should refuse them hia asdstaDoe, in case of any 
assault from their enemies, is declared degraded and 
outlawed. "All this," eaye Danaus, "the Felaagians 
liave decreed; but it all comes from Zeus." With 
pious gratitude the successful suppliants chwit, — 

"Come, then, come, let us speak for Argives 
Prayers that are good for good deeds done ; 
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Zeus, who o'er all strangers watchea, 

May be see with his praise snd favour 

The praise that comes from the lips of strangers, 

Anil guide in all to a faultless issue," , 

The prayer that followa must have been, as a poeti- 
cal and musical masterpiece, the most interesting 
portion of the play. We can well imagine, remem- 
l>ering the prayers in some of the most beautiful 
modern operas, 'what a hush of adniinitiLin must have 
come over the great theatre when its solemn stanzas 
were chanted. And if, as some suppose, the play had 
B. political character, and was intended to proiuote 
goodwill towards Argos, and advocate an alliance with 
that city, a double interest must have attached to this 
chorus. " Never may war," such is the burden of 
the strain, " reap his sad crop in these fieWs of the 
merciful and pious ; nor ever pestilence nor civil strife 
strew them with native hlood : but let old piety ever 
dwell here, and the favour of heaven make the earth 
fruitful with com and herds ; and may songa of joy 
rise ever here from holy lips." 

Strophe. 

"And may the rule in which the people share 

Keep the State's functions us in perfect peac«, 

B'en that which sways the crowd. 

Which Bways the commonwealth 

By counsels wise and good ; 
And to tlic Etrungers and the sojourners 
Hay they grant rights that rest on compacts sure, 

Ere war is roused In arms 

So that no trouble c( 
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Antistrop/ie. 

"And tbe great goils who o'er this country watd 

May they adore them in the land they guard, 

Witli rites of EiaKrifice 

And troopB with laurel-boughs. 

As did our sires of oldt 
Fur thus to honour those who gave us life, 
This etanda as one of three greut laws* onh: 

Written aa tised and firm, 

The laws of right revered," 

When these prayera are ended their father wanis 
them that he haa serious tidings to aniiounce, and 
begs thciu not to fear. Fiom Iiia high position he can 
see the ship which hrings their pursaere ; and as he 
Hpeaka it becomes more and more clearly visible, till 
the saUs are furled, and the vessel approaches the 
shore with oars alone. Danaua encourages his daugh- 
ters to he confident in the protection promised them, 
and to be sure that the vengeance of heaven will fol- 
low their persecutors. In short hioken strains the 
Chorus express thoir fears and their abhorrence of the 
sons of j'r.gyptuB, who regard not the gode of sanctu- 
ary, and may have recourse to violence before Pelasgus 
has had time to succour his suppliants. " There is 
yet time enough," the father replies, " to rouse the 
Argives : to anchor in a harbourlesa country and to 
get ashore is not the work of a moment, especially 
when night, as now, is drawing on ; and we must not 

* The " three grent laws" were thosfl sHcribed to Trijitoleninfl: 
To bonnuT pareiitii, tu worship the gods with tliu fruits of tha 
(Birtli, to hui-t neither nmn nor beast." 
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distrust tlie gods, to whom we have appeaJed." And 
so he goes away to arousa tha city, and the Chorus 
are left alone, Faia woiUd they find a hiding-place, , 
hut there is nona Fata would they be like the 
smoke that rises up into the clouds of Zeus and 
vanishes, or like the dust that passes out of sight. 
Apy form of death were welcome, rather than this 
hateful marriage. "Ah I" they say, — 

"Ah I might I find a place in yon high vault 
Where the rain-clouds are passing into anuw, 

Or lonely precipice, 

Whose summit none can see. 

Rook where the yaltnre haunts, 
Witnesfl for me of my abyanial fall, 
Before the marriage that will pierce my heart 

Becomes my dreaded doom." 

And the answering hand replies; — 

" I shrink not from the thou;;ht of being the prey 
Of dogs and hirds that haunt the country round. 
For death shall make me free 
From ills uU lamentable; 
Yea, let deatli rather come 
Than the worse doom of hated marriage-bed. 
What other refuge now remains for me. 
That marriage to avert 1 " 

And still they appeal to God, " whose eyes look 
jpon the thing thatis equal," without whom nothing 
wmea to the children of men. Their appeal is inter- 
■upted by the aiTival of a heridd who coraos on behalf 
if the sons of ^gyptua, to command the Danaids to 
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embark immediately in their ship ivith them. The 
coioplaiiita ami prayers of the Chorus are now mingled 
with thfi haughty ordera of the herald They refuge; 
be threatens force ; they cry, and call upon the gods, 
Bnd imprecate bitter curses upon their raviahers, but 
all in vain ; the herald seizes their leader to drag her 
by her halt towards the ship. At this poijit the king 
with his train appears, atid indignantly demands aa 
account of this outmge. The herald protests that he 
is only asserting a legal claim, and is prepared to 
justify it by war. The king replies, that if he can 
persuade the maidens to accompany him, be may take 
them, but that no constraint shall he put upon them. 
" Here," ho says, " the nail is fixed." The decree is 
unchangeable, and the herald is peremptorily (lisraissed, 
" The Grci'ks," says the king, " will be more than a 
match for the Nile ; wine and hread are hetter than 
barley-bcer and byhlus-fniit, the food of the Egyptians. " 
Then, turning to the maidens, he oifera them safe 
dwellings in the city — whether they prefer to live 
among others in the public palaces, or to dwell apart 
with their attendants j and they refer the choice to 
their father, ivho is now returned with a force of 
soldiers. His iLuswer is wise and fatherly, but a little 
reminds ua of the somewhat tedious wisdom of Pol- 
onius. " Men are apt," he says, " to find fault in 
foreigners, and young girls especially must beware of 
the least breath of scandal ; the safer course must be 
theirs, to dwell apart in maidenly modesty." 

And now all the action of the play is ended, and 
nothing reiuaius hut the final o<le. Ilivided into two 
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iHinds, the Danaids aing good wishes for their new 
conntry. Uo longer ia the Nile to claim their praise,- — 

" Najr, bat the rivers here, that pour culm streamB through 

onr coniitry, 
Pareute of mauj a son, making glad the soil of our mi 

IV^ wide flood rolling on in full and ahounding richea. 

Then they are somewhat divided in their words ; the 
one band can only repeat its fears of their hateful pui- 
auera, and finds all love and marriage henceforth odious; 
while the other half of the Chorus is anxious rather not 
to disparage tiie divinity of the Cyprian goddess, and 
looks foiTvard yet to happy wedlock. Yet both unite 
in speaking well of Aphrodite : — 

Semichoru* A. 

" Not that our kindly strain does slight to Cyprls immortal, 
For she, together with Hera, as nearest to Zkus is mighty, 
A goddess of subtle thoughts she is honoured in myateries 
solemn." 

Semichoru» B. 
"Tea, BB associates too with that their molhor beloved 
Are fair Desire and Suasion, whose pleading no man can 

gainsay ; 
Yea, to sweet Concord too Aphrodite's power ia intrusted, 
And the whispering paths of the Loves." 

And ao, with good hopes for the issue of the trial 
which yet remains finally to decide theii ease, the 
play concludes. This trial prohably formed the aub 
jeot of a Bucceeding piece. 



t 
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Tha motive which predominatea in this play is one 
with which moderna, at least in civiUsed countries, are 
not familiar. The claim which any fugitive waa aup- 
poseil to possess on the protection of those to whom 
he might address himself, naturally ceases to he ac- 
knowledged when the improvement and extension of 
law guarantee safety to all who deserve it, and take 
out of the htintls of private individuals the punishment 
of those who do not A suppliant in England nowa- 
days would he at once referred to the law to he pro- 
tected from wrong or punished for fault. But when 
law could not do these things, hut loft the inflicting 
of punishment ia great measure to the offended person, 
or, in the cose of murder, to the relatives of the dead, 
it waa ohviously the interest of every man, aa well aa 
Lis duty, to accord to others that protection which be 
might aome day need for himaelE Especially in the 
case of accidental or justifiable homicide the protection 
of private men was necessnry to the slayer, and took 
the place occupied among the Jews by their cities of 
refuge. And when the case was such as could be tried 
at law, it waa only by private protection that the 
accused was preserved from his accuser until the mat- 
ter could he legally decided. It is clear, tlien, that in 
such times the acknowledgment of the suppliant's claim 
waa necessary to society. Being so, it was invested 
with a relijpous sanction. The temples of the gods 
were the natural refuges, since in so holy a spot a man 
could not be killed without defilement ; and hence the 
gods themselves were believed to befriend the sup- 
pliant. And then to fulfil this special function n 
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special person or a special form of the eupreme God 
was believed to exist, and "Zens of Supplication" 
was added to the list of deities. lu just the same way 
" Zeus of Hospitality " enforced tho duty, then so im- 
portant, of receiving those who, in tho absence df 
inns, could find no other resting-place. And how tie- 
mendous was the authority of these deities the play 
before us shows. 

But both these duties lose thetr relative importance 
as civilisation advances. They were losing it even 
when .^chylus wrote ; and here, as well as elsewhere, 
we may see him lingering affectionately about the 
tixcee of past times and creeds, and investing with 
picturesqae solemnity ruins which he coidd not reston. 



fl 




" The Fbrsia:ib " was not produced until six or eoven 
y^TS after the events which it celebrates ; and this 
was perhaps an advantage. For no great event can 
easily be regarded as an entire whole until some time 
after its occurrence. Details are at first too prominent ; 
personal or local interests have not yet sank down 
into their proper relatiTC importance : it ia not fully 
seen, until later, what was the true beginning and 
source of the main action, nor when it can be rightly 
said to have ended — in short, the spectator is too close 
to the object to see it as a whole, and to grasp the 
principle of its structure. Now it ia the veij essence 
of all tragedy that it should present a great action as a 
whole — ^in its greatness, not in ita complexity; and in 
Greek tragedy, through its shortness and simpticity, 
this character ia especially marked. Further, we have 
seen that the Greek dramatist contemplates an action 
aa part of a course of divine provideni;e ; sets it, that 
is, in its truo light as a moral result, and traces through- 
out it the retributive agency of heaven. Clearly tbia 
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fonction cannot be adcijuatelj fulfilled nntil time 
enough haa elapsol to diatinguiali permanent efTents 
from those wliich were transient, and to enable the 
obeerver, freed from the obatructiona of temporary pas- 
sion, to award praise and blame with justices 

With these considerations before us, we may say 
that ^chylus could not have produced his drama of 
"The Porsiana" earlier, without losing something of 
'' unity and certainty, and eomething of that distance, 
or half-unreality, which constitutes the characteristic 
charm of the Athenian tragedy. 

Knowing how essential this distance from common 
life — this "removedness" of the scene and action — is, 
we shall rather wonder that the poeta did not entirely 
aTQid subjects taken from recent history, and conjine 



" Presenting Thebes and Pelops' line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine." 

And in fact the cases in which they did leOTe tie my- 
thological cycle were exceptional, and perhaps not 
often successful ; though the pre-eminent importance 
of the Persian war made snccesa possible here. An 
early contemporary of .^achylus, Phrynichus, had 
many years before made a great mistake by hie inju- 
dicious clioieo of aucb a subject — one connected with 
this very Persian war itself. The war originated, as 
the reader will remember, in the feuds between t!io 
Persians and the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor, of 
which Miletus wan chief These cities had attempted 
to throw off the yoke of the Persians, who had long 
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aaaailed their liberties, and in the failure of their 
attempt Miletus waa deatrojed. The Athenians, as 
lonians themselves, weie kinsmen and close allies of 
these Asiatic Greeks ; and the fall of their leading city 
was a heavy blow to Athens, especially as she Lad made 
the Ionian cause hei own by that enterprise of almost 
incredible courage, in which her troops burnt the royal 
city of Sftrdis, and so brought upon Greece the two 
gigantic invasions which were repelled at Marathon and 
Salamis. It was the iidl of Miletus which Phrynichus 
chose for his subject, and so far as its importance went, 
it was a truly tragic theme ; but it came home too 
closely to the feelings of the Athenians — they could not 
bear to see the suffering of their friends so vividly re- 
presented, the sympathy exacted was too painful, the 
drama too like reality; so they fined Phrynichiia a lai^ 
sum for breaking the rules of hia art, and giving pain 
to his audience. Not unnaturally, when the fall of 
Miletus bad been amply revenged, Phrynichus hastened 
to atone for hia error by representing the triumph. 
He produced a drama founded on the Persian war, two 
years after Salamie ;— as soon, that is, ss it could be 
safely said that Persia was finally defeated. We may 
not doubt that on thia latter occasion the Athenian 
audience forgot the violation of an unwritten canon of 
art, in their exultation at the picture of their successes; 
but we may be suro, at the same time, that Phrynichus 
^vaa unable to give to his play the same heroic and 
ideal greatness which we find in that of jEschylus. 

We have said that the paramount importance of the 
Persian war made it a fit subject for tragedy, and we 
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need Bot here enlarge upon tlie causes and aigna of 
that unportance ; we will point now to auotlier fact by 
which ita case differed from moat other events of con- 
temporary hiatory. This fact is the comparative igno- 
rance of the manners and character of the Persians 
which Etill prevailed among the Greeks, The enor- 
mous size of tlieir armies, their toundless wealth and 
luxury, their barbarous tongues and dark faces, — these, 
esaggerated to still greater proportions in the popular 
imagination, produced an impression of dim and in- 
definite greatness, not nnlike that in which the mist 
of time veiled the heroes of mythology. How fully 
awace the poet was of this is amply shown by his 
manner of dealing with the subject. Be has kept as 
far as possible from familiar names and places ; his 
hero is not the victorious Greek, hut the defeated 
Persian king ; the scene is not the battle-fleld, — not 
Marathon, or Thermopylte, or Salamia, — but the palace 
of Xersiea, far away in the wonderland of the east ; 
and all is treated I'rom the Persian side. Instead of 
the triumph of Israel, he gives us the fears and sorrows 
of the mother of Sisera and her attendant ladies. 

Very much, then, is gained by this treatment. Not 
only is Xerxes greater in his fall than even Miltiades 
in bis triumph, — as a despot, if great at all, is greater 
than one leader among many can be in a free people, 
— but the familiar event is set in a new light, as a 
Persian calamity instead of a Greek success, ami in a 
light even more flattering to the national pride oi 
Athens. 

We have spoken at length on this point, lest it 
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should lie thought that .^schylus makes Xersea his 
hero simply because tragedy requires a calamity. A 
sad ending is not essential to tragedyj gretttness and 
" removednesa " are. 

But we must hasten to inquire at what point in the 
series of events the action of the play begins, and what 
wus the knowledge of the preceding history with 
which the Athenian spectator was prepared. It was 
in the year 500 B.O., eight-and- twenty years ago, that 
the Ionian cities rebelled against Darius, and nearly 
six years later that Miletus was sacked and the revolt 
Buppresscd. The next year the Athenians had come to 
the assistance of their kinsmen in Asia ; had accom- 
plished a two months' march from the sea to Sardis, 
and insulted the Great King almost in his own house, 
Darius had no sooner put down the rebels in Ionia 
than he remembered the insolent strangers who had 
ventured to hum hia palace; and in the year 490 B.C. 
he sent over the great armament under Mardoiiius 
which was to bring the Athenians in chains to Persia. 
Till of late their very name was unknown to him. 
He ia said to have asked contemptuously where 
Athens was ; a question which, in the play before ua, 
is put into the mouth of hia wife Atossa. But the 
unknown little state proved too strong for Mardoniua, 
and Marathon destroyed the hopes of that expedition. 
This was in 490 B.O., or about eighteen years ago, 

Darius bequeathed to his son Xerxes the task of 
subjugating Greece, and after several years spent in 
preparations, the young king set forth to lead against 
these few despised tribes the flower of all the nations 
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which owned his rule. The mcredihie niinibera which 
the hiatoriana assign to his forces are well known; at 
the lowest calculation they far exceeded the greatest 
hosts of luuilera times. But wealth, when it has given 
birth to pride, always brings ruin on ita possessor. 
Overweening confidence is, in the Greek creed, an insult 
to the gods, and canoot fail to call down their wrath. 
Such was the fate of Xerxes. Checked at Themiopylte, 
routed at Salamie, driven home in confusion to his own 
shores, followed thither by losses and defeat, the Great 
King became a spectacle t« all men of the vanity of 
greatness when it is not guarded by moderatioiL Kow 
for five years at least the Persian power has lain pros- 
trate at the feet of Greece, and men have had time to 
learn the lessoa which her misfortunes teach. 

Sucli are perhaps the reflections which pass through 
the Athenian's mind when he hears it announced that 
the nest play is to be "the Persians." 

The curtain rises* on a splendid scene of Eastern 
magnificence. It is Siisa, the Persian capital, the 
abode of fabulous wealth, though now so humbled. 
The Chorus enter with the usual stately march, and 
with more than the usual gorgeousness of dress. They 
are the state councillors of the Great King, who, under 
the queen-mother Atossa, guard the dominions of their 
absent master. As they advance towards the orchestra 
they sing, in their processional hymn, a strain of 
anxiety and sad foreboding. No messengers have 

• Or, more atrictly speaking, "falla." The curtain was re- 
moved by winding it round a, roller plai^ belov — not, aa in out 
HiBitrel, above. 
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oome &oin the hoat of late; the land ia empty, b11 are { 
gono to the war; and a gloomy desolation, not nil- 
mixed with appiehension, makes vivea and parents 

" Count the slow days, 
And tremble at the long protracted time." 

The chant contains a catalogne of nohlea who an 
gone ; — a list of sounding names, diversified with pic- 
turesque circumatancea, reminding ua of the roll of tha 
fallen angels in Milton, or the lists of dead wanioia is ] 
Homer ; — 

"Amistres, Artaphemes, and the might 
Of great Aataspes ; M^abazes bold , . . 
Artembares, tbat ia bia fiery horse 
Deligbta : Masiatres ; and Imoius bold. 
Bending with manly strength hia stubborn bow; 
Fharandaces, and Sosthenes tbat drives 
With militaiy pomp hia rapid steeds." 

From aacied Nile and Memphis ; Lyciana, the eons 
of luxury ; foresters from far inland ; troops from 
Enphratcs and golden Babylon ; Mysians who wield 
the javelin ; Mardun from Tmolus, and Tharybis and 
Arcteus — all are gone forth to battle, and Persia ia 
desolate and sad. 

Some have found in this opening a burlesque ol 
Peiuan names intended to amuse the Athenians : we 
may rather rogard it aa showing, what we have seen 
before, how jEscliylus shares with Homer and Miltoa 
and Scott that power over names, which ia one of the I 
surest signs, sjiys Mr Palgmve, of hijih poetic talent. 

When the Chorus have reached the orchestra, th«il 1 
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iong begins with a description of the grniid departure ol 

the army, and the proud position of Xerxes, himself th» 

most beautiful in person of all that magnificent host 

Strophe. 

" Already o'er the adverse strand 
In arms the iQODarch'H raiirtial squailrong spread ; 

The thfeat'ning ruin shakes the land, 
And each tall city bows its towered head. < 

Bark boand to bark, their wondrouB way 

They bridge across the indignant sea ; | 

The narrow Uellespont's vexed waves diadain, , 

His proud neck taught to bear the chain. 
Now has the peopled Asia's warlike lord, 

By land, by sea, with foot, with hoise 

Resistless in bis rapid course. 
O'er all their rcaliOB hia warring thousands poured j 

Now his intrepid chitfa surveys. 
And gUtt'ring like a god bis radiant state displays." 
Antiilrophe. 

" Fierce as the dragon scaled in gold 
Through the deep files he darts his glowing eye ; 

And pleased their order to behold, 
His joyous standard blazing to the sky, ' 

Bolls onward his Assyrian car, 

Directs the thunder of the war. 
Bids the winged arrows' iron storm advance 

Against the slow oiid ciuiibrous lance. 
■\Vbat shall withstand the torrent of his sway. 

When dreadful o'er the yielding shores 

The impetuous tide of battle roars. 
And sweeps the weak opposing mounds away I 

So Persia with resistless might 
Bolls her unnumbered hosts of heroes to the Qgbt.' 



» 
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Very pluafiing to the Athenian is the ironj which he 
traces here ; — the contrast hetweeu the hope aad the 
event Those ctouds of arrows only kept the f 
from the eyes of the Greeks, whilo the "slow and 
combroua lance" was active enough to scatter all 
those " unnunihered hosts of heroes." Still intenser 
is the irony in the stanzas that follow — "What mor- 
tal," they sing, " can withstand misfortiuie and the 
vengeaace of the skyt Fluttering at first, she falls 
with crusliing power upon her victim : and so" — mark 
here the irony — "shall Persia fall upon her foes." 
But there is ground for fear too. "While all are away 
in Greece, any invader mij;lit find in Persia an easy 
prey. Then how would lier homes be filled with 
mourning ; with maidens rushing in despair about hei 
streetSflamentiugfor the guardians of her towers; with 1 
wires deploring the long absence of their loves 1 So I 
the song ends with the very same strain of lamenta- 
tion for a supposed calamity as will soon he raised for 
a real one ; when the youth, for whom the maidena 
weep, will be known to he absent for ever, and the 
matron's couch for ever desohite. 

When this chorus, one of the finest in all jEsidiylus, 
is concluded, Atossa, the queen-mother, — " the mother 
of the Persians' god," — conies upon the scene, and is 
greeted by the elders with the ntmost reverence. She 
comes to seek their advice. Unquiet thoughts have 
for acme time disturbed her, and dreams of ominous 
import have visited her, hut especially in the night that 
is just past. " Methought," she saya, 
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" Two women stood liefcre mine eyes 
Oorgeonsly vested, one in Persian robes 
Adorned, the other in the Doric garb. 
With more than mortal majesty they moved, I 

Of peerless beauty ; sist^ra too they Beemed, M 

Though distant each from each they chanced to dn-ell, ■ 
In Greece the one, ou the barbaric coast 
The other. 'Twixt them soon diBsension rose: 
My son then hasted to compose their strife, 
Sootlied them to fair accord, beneath bis car 
Yokes them, and reins their hamesseil necks. The laie 
Exulting in her rich array, with pride 
Arcliing her stately neck, obeyed the reins ; 
The othar with indignant fury spumed 
The car, and dashed it piecemeal, rent the reing 
And tore the yoke asunder : down my sou 
Fell from the seat, and instant at hia side 
His father Btands, DariuB, at his fall 
Impressed with pity ; him wlien Xerxes saw, 
Glowing with grief and shame he rends his robea. 
This was the dreadful vision of the nii^ht." 
Disturbed by such a dream, tlie queen had gone to 
Bacrifice to the gods, but there a new omen bad pre- 
sented itself— an eagle defeated by a hawk, and flying 
for sanctuary to the altJir of the Suii. She cannot but 
interpret these things as portending soma niisfortunB 
to her son, and she feels that on his success in war bia 
prestige at home, and perhaps his throne, depends. By 
the advice of the elders, she jironiises to seek assii^tance 
from the gods, and in particular to pray for help to the 
shade of her dead husband Darius. Mean wliile she asks 
the old question that had so irritated Athenian pride — 
" Where, in what eliniu, the towers of Athens riai 
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" Chorut. Far in the west, where seta the imperial h 
Atoisa. Send they eiubattled numhers to the 
Chor. A foice that to the Medes huth wrought much 



: imperial eon, ^^^M 
the field ? ^^ 



Atos. Have they anflicient ttensurea in their hoQsea ? 
Chor. Their rich earth yields a copious fount of silver.* 
Aios. From the strong how wing they the barhfed 

■haft I 
Char. They grasp the etout spear, and the massy shield. 
Atos. What monarch reigna, whose power comnuuidH 

their lanka 1 
Chor. Slaves to no lord, they own no iingly power. 
Atos. How can they then resist the invading foe ? 
Chor. As to spread havoc through the nnmeroiiB host 
That round Dariua formed their glitt'ring files. 
Atos. Thy words strike deep, and wound the parenl'i 
breast, 
Whose sons are marched to such a. dangerous Held." I 

In thia way the queen gaina Bome notion of her eon's 
danger, while, by tho way, the Greek spear is again 
contrasted with the Persian arrow, and the Athenian 
fteedom with the despotic rule of Xerxes. Atoasa is 
made tc wonder that a free people caa resist nations 
who are driven into battle with whips and gonds, in 
order that the Athenian may be led to reflect that ha 
owes his independence to his free constitution. 

But forebodings are now to be converted into actual 
lamentation. A messenger arrivea with erica of "Woe 
to Persia I " and briefly tells his tale — " The whole bar- 
baric host has fallen." , 

* The silver mines of Laiuiain, in the south of Attioft. 
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" In heaps the unhappy dead lie o; 
Of Salaniifl, and all the noighbou 



the strand 

ing ahorea," 



^ 



Under the first crashing force of this announcement 
Atossa is silent The Choras are loud in their cries, 
but the queen Bpeaks no wordj and when at last she 
finds a voice, she dares not utter the question that iB 
nearest to her heart, but asks. Who ia nut fallen 1 

"What leader munt we wail ? What sceptred chief 
Dying hath left his troops without a lord ! " 

The messenger answers her meaning, — 

" Xerxes himself lives, and beholds the light." 

Then comes a list of the fallen ; a list as long as, and 
even more beautiful than, that which the Chorus gave 
of the chiefs in tlieii hour of priile. It is doubtless 
imitated from Homer, and has some of those touches 
of pathos in which Yirgil delights on a similar oo 
easion. 

" Amcstris, and Arophistreus there 
Grasps his war-wearied spear ; there prostrate lies 
The illustrious Arimordus, long his loss 
Shall Sordis weep ; the Mysian Sisanies, 
And Tharybis that o'er the burdened deep 
Led five times fifty vessels ; Lerna gave 
The hero birth, and manly grace adorned 
His pleasing form, but low in deatli he lies, 
Unhappy in his fate." 

Our sympathy is roused for the hero of Lerna, just 
as is the .fluieid for Khipeus, or Panthus, — 
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"Then Bhipens followed in th' unequal figlil:, 
JuBt of his word, observant of the right, 
Heaven thought not eo."— Virg., Ma. i. 426. (Pitt) 

Having nientionBd a long list of the dead — jet only a 
few out of 80 many — the meeaeiiger goes on to describe ' 
the circumstances of the defeat, ^nd here we are to 
have, from an eyewitneas, a detailed account of the 
fight at Salamis. Tlie poet had best be accurate and 
impartial, for half his audience were present there, and 
any error will be promptly noticed. 

" In numbers, the barbaric fleet 
Waa far Baperior : in ten squadrons, each 
Of thirty ships, Greece ploughed the deep ; of these 
One held a distant station. Xerxes led 
A tbousfUid ships ; their numbei well 1 know ; 
Two hundred more and seven, that swept the geaa 
With speediest Bail : thLa was their full amount. 
And in the engagement seemed we not secure 
Of victory ? But unequal Fortune sunk 
Oar scale in fight, discomfiting our hoBts." 

And even Atossa is conatrained to say; 

"The gods preserve the city of Minerva:" 
and the messenger replies; — 

"The walla of Athena are impregnable. 



Their firmest bulwarks her heroic sc 



b!" 



How the Athenian aiidipnce must have clieeredl 

The description which follows gives us a more vivid 
picture of an ancient sea-fight than is anywhere else to 
be found. It is the work of a soldier who understood 
the tacticB displayed, as well as of a poet whose eyes 
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"were open to the outward aspect of the aceno. It ex 
plains to us why there was so little distinction in those 
times between the soldier Bnd the sailor. The same 
men who fought on land at Marathon fought on the 
sea at Sulamia, and their iiiival warfare consisted mainly 
in hand-to-hand fighting after the ships had grappled 
one another; the chief aim, hesides this, being to dis- 
able the enemy's ship by a blow from the armed prow, 
either cniGhiug in its sides, or passing over and break- 
ing ita oars. 

The messenger narrates how, by a stratagem of the , 
Greeks, which we know from Herodotua was due to 
Themistoctes, the Persians had been induced to aiir- 
Tound the Greek fleet, in the bi'liof that they meditated 
flight by night. Every passage by which a Greek ship 
could escape was carefully secured, but the Greeks did 
not stir. But when the day with ita white steeds 
spread in ita beauty over the earth — 

"At once from every Greek with glad acclaim 
BuRt forth the song of war, whose lofty notea ' 

The echo of the island rocks returned. 
Spreading dismay through Persia's hosts thus fallen 
From their high hopes : no flight this solemn strain 
Portended, but deliberate valour bent 
On daring battle ; whilst the trumpet's sound 
Kindled the Hames of war." 

With oars dashing np the waves, the Greeks advance 
to the attack, their right wing leading, and on every 
eide the voice of exhortation is heard. *' Forward, 
Greeks, for your homes and the temples of your gods, 
and for your father's tomba r all are at stake to-day !" 



I 
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A Greek ship is the first to etrika, and crushes in by 
the force of ite charge the sculptured prow of a Phceni- 
ciftu : then the engagement rages along the whole lioei 
"The deep array 
Of Persia at the first sustained the ei 
But thi:ir thronged uumben, in the n 
Confined, want room for action ; and, deprived 
Of mutual aid, beaks clash with beaks, and each 
Breuka all the other's oars : with skill disposed 
The Grecian navy circled them around 
With fierce assault." 

The aea is hidden with ships floating keel upwards, 
and with wrecks and corpses. The shores are coTsred 
with the dead. The Persians take to flight, and the 
Greeks pursue, spearing and striking their drowning 
foes, " as men spear a shoal of tunnies," with spare and 
broken oars ; and over the wide sea wailing ia heard 
and lamentation, until night falls upon the scene of 
destruction. Worse evun than this remains. For on 
a little island dose to Salftmis,^a rugged island such aa 
Pan delights in, — Xerxes had set the flower of hia 
iiohility, that they might cut down the Greeks who 
would seek shelter there, or help any Persians in 
distress ; and all these, the bravest of his hosts, were 
cut to pieces before the monarch's eyes. "Bitter 
fruit," Atossa cries, 

"My son hath tasted from his purposed vengeance 
On Athens fam.ed for snus ; the fatal field 
Of Marathon, red with barbaric blood, 
Sufiiced not ; that defeat he thouglit to avei^e, 
And pulled this hideous ruin on his head." 
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Already the sufferers are attributing their troubles to 

e wanton rashness of Xerxes, and we shall see that 
thia feeling ia more and more clearly expressed as the 
play goes on, eo that Darius, with whom the whole 
expedition originated, is regarded as having been com- 
paratively cautious and sparing of his people. Tliis 
is not a true view of the history. Xerxes woa rather 
indolent and reluctant, and required much pressure 
before lie would carry out liis father's plana. Whether 
.^chylus was himself in error on thia point, or 
wished to represent the Persians as forgetting the 
true state of the case in their distress, we cannot tell : 
at any rate, it is necessary to the poem that the 
author of the calamity should suffer by it, so that it 
was natural to exa^erate the rashness of Xerxes, and 
to contrast with it the supposed moderution of his 
fiither. 

But there are more calamities still to toll. In their 
disordered Bight some died of thirst and famine ; some 
perished in the attempt to cross the frozen Strymou, 
the great river of Thrace, whore " such as owned no 
god till now, awe-struck, with many a prayer, adored 
the earth and sky." A few "dragged on their toilsome 
march, and reached their native soil,"^ — few indeed out 
of so many. 

" My visions," says the unhappy queen, " were too 
true; it is too late for sacrifices now to change the past, 
yet I will offer libations to the dead and prayers to 
the gods, in case there may yet be some better tiling in 
store," Then she departs, begging the Chorus to leceivQ 
her son with words of comfort. 

A. 0. ¥oL viL 
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Sad and majostic ronsic noir ewella np the crowded 1 
theatxe, and echoes on the stei^p rocks of the Acnv 
polis. The Persian counciUors begin that choroa ol 
lamentation vrhich iras portended by their openinj[ 
chorns of auuety. 

" Awful sovereign of the skies, 

When now o'er Peraia'a nunierooB hort 
ThoD bad'st the storm with ruin rise, 
All her prond vaunts of glorj lost, 
Ecbatana's imperial head 

By thee was wrapped in boitow'b dark'ning shade ; 
Through Susa's palaces with wide lament, 
By their soft hands their Toila all rent, 
The copious tear the virgins pom, 
That trickles their bare bosoms o'er. 
From her sweet conch npstarts the widowed bride, 

Her lord's loved ini^e ruBhing on her sonl, 
Throws the rich orniimeota of yoath aside. 

And gives her griefs to flow without control; 
Her griefs not causeless; for the mighty rfain 
Our melting tears deniand, and sorrow-softened Btiai: 
AniiMrnpht, 
" Now her wailings wide despair 

Pours these exhausted regions o'er; 
Xerxes, ill-fated, led the war ; 

Xerxes, ill-fated, leads no more; 
Xeries sent forth the unwise command, 
The crowded ships unpeopled all the land; 

That land o'er which Darius held his reigD, 
CouitinK the arts of peace, in Tain, 
O'er all his grateful realms adored. 
The stately Susa's gentle lord. 
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Block o'er tbe waves Lie) burdened vessels sweep, 
For Greece elate the warlike squadrons flj : 

Now cruehed, aod whelmed beneath the indignant deep, 
The shattered wrecks and lifelesa heroea lie ; 

Whilst from the arms of Greece escaped, with toil 

The unsheltered monarch roams o'er Thiacia's dieai; 

And they lament for power overthrown, bo many 
nobles and rulers lost, not ■without implying that the 
power of Xerxes himself is shaken, and "his i^al 
greatness is no more." 

Atossa returns : this time she comes without her 
queenly train, and he-ire the offerings which are to 
coll Darius from the dead. The list of them is grace- 
ful and pathetic. Wb may notice here again how 
^chylus shares with other great poets the power of 
moving us by these simple things ; they are like Per- 
dita's flowers, or the offeiings "to deck the laureate 
hearse where Lyoid lies." 

"BeliciouB milk that foams 
White from the sacred heifer ; liquid honey. 
Extract of flowers ; and from its virgin fonnt 
The running crystal ; this pure draught, that flowed 
From the ancient vine, of power to bathe the spirits 
In joy 5 the yellow olive's fragmnt fruit. 
That glories in its leaves' unfading verdure ; 
With dowers of various hues, earth's fairest offspring, 
En wreathed." 

The Chorus join to hers their prayers to l>arius, 
and entreat the powers that rule the dead, and earth, 
and heaven, to send up Ms ghost into the light, that 
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be may abow tho future, and the Temedy, if there \aM 
any. TLey praise the duad monarch, who " wasted 
not his subjecta' blood," and witli repeated cries call 
him from the tomb. Dariua cornea. The ghost risea 
from the gioUDd before his tomb, like the ghoat in 
" Hamlet," in 

" That fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Perna 
Did Bometimea march ;" 

and, anxiously startled, asks what troubles are troobling 
the state. Like the Danish king, Darius, for all his 
greatness, speaks with awe and reverence of the realms 
from which he comes : the gods there are stern, and 
will not easily allow the dead to return ; his time is 
abort ; the " fearful Bummona " will soon call him baelt. 
He hears the full story of the calamity, and attributes 
all to the arrogance and rashness of hia son, who had 
dared to chain the sacred Hellespont and divine Bos- 
porus, and " to rise above the gods and Neptune's 
might." " Those who ui^ed him on," saya the ghoat, 
" to thia mad enterprise, have done a deed of ruin auch 
as never yet was done to Persia, and have wasted the 
grand fabric which so many illustrious kings had 
raised. Greece must he attacked no more ; the very 
earth fights for her, destroying your troops hy famine 
and disease. The remnant who survive shall not re- 
tarn. In their wanton insolence they have overthrown 
temples and statues of the gods, and now heaven's 
anger is upon them. On Platiea'a fields they shall 
lie in heaps, to teach mortals humility." 
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A tender passage follows, in wbicb the fatliei bids 
liis wife show nil ^'entlenesa to her ofTending son. It 
13 not ualike the tenderness with which the ghost 
" Hamlet " ends hia revelations, bidding the son be 
gentle to hia mother : — 

" With gentlert courtesy 
Soothe his afSictioa ; for hia duttous ear, 
I know, will listen to tby voice alone. 
Now to the rnolms of darkness I descend." 

Again the Choros chant the glories of Dariua'a reign, 
and saiUy contrast them with the present ruin, while 
the queen goes away to put on her most gorgeons robes, 
according to the ghost's command, and meet her son. 

" E'en the proud towns, tliat reared 
Sublime along the Ionian coast their towers, 

Where wealth her treasures pours. 
Peopled from Greece, his prudtnt reign revered. 

With Buob anconquered might 
His hiLrdy warriors shook the embattled field, 

Heroes that Peraia yields. 
And titose from distant lands that took their way. 

And wedged in close array 
Beneath hia glittering banueTn claimed tiie fight 

But now these glories are no more : 
Farewell the big war's plumfed pride, 

The gods have crushed this trophied power ; 
Sunk arc our vanquished arms beneath the indignant tide." 

As this ehoruB ends, Xerxes, in rent robes and with 
disfigureil face, comes lamenting upon the scene, tor- 
tured witli the thought of his lost heroes, and wisliing 
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that he had died with them. The rest of the play ia 
but one long waiL "I hiive no voice," the Chonu 
Bays, — 

" No swelling hannonj, 

No descant, save these notes of woe, 

Harsh and repulsive to the sullen sigh. 

Rude strains that munelodious floWj 

To welcome thy return." 

They aak after all the chiefs, — after Phamaoea i 
Dotamaa, — 

" Pwunmis in mailed cuirasa dressed. 
And Susiscones' glitt'ting crest." 

And in every gloomy pause Xerxes replies that thq 
are dead — drowned, or killed in the shock of hattle. 

The climax of tliaaster and disgrace is reached in ihgm 
condition of the king himselE 

" Cho. Is all thy glory lost ? 

Xer. Seent thou these poor remains of my rent rohes I 
ChiO. 1 see, I see. 

Xer. And this ill-furniBhed quiver t 

Cho. Wherefore preserved ? 
Xer. To store my treasured bttowb, 

Cho. Few, very few. 
Xer. And few my friendly aids." 

And the irony of the whole, and its bearing on A 
nian proweaa, ia summed up ; — 

" CIto. I thot^ht these Grecians shrank appalled at a: 
Xer. No ; they are bold and daring." 
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And BO, with reiterated lamentations, the spectacle 
concludes. 

With the Athenians, whoso glory it exhibited bo 
prominently, this play was naturally a favourite ; but 
it appealed alao to a far wider audience. The Fersian 
War had heen the means of bringing all Greeks to- 
gether in union against the common foe ; and accord- 
ingly, a play like this could not but be welcomed as 
an expressioa of the new national enthusiasm. This 
explains the fact that it was among those chosen by 
Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, while ^Eschylus was bis 
guest, to be repeated before the Greeks of Sicily; and 
this also justiAea the poet- in leaving for once the old 
national heroes, Hercules and Agamemnon, to celebrate 
the event which, for the first time since the Trojan 
war, was for all Greec« a common triumph. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Thb fltorj of Theliea and its sitgea was one of the most 
favourite themes of the Greek poets from the earliest 
times. The niaay old chronicleE in veise 'which re- 
corded different parts of the history formed a continu- 
ous aeriea, second only in popularity to that Trojan 
series of which the ' Iliftd ' was the centre. In the 
uncritical language of the eariy Grei:ks, all these were 
attributed to Homer, and to a few other names — for 
they are little more ; so that when we are told that 
.^chylus called his own tragedies only scraps from 
the great banquet of Homer, it is not to the '^Hiad' 
and ' Odyssey ' alone, but to this large collection of 
poetical chronicles, that we must suppose him to refer. 
But the dramatist cannot deal with the history of 
whole cities ; his subjects are individuals or families. 
Out of all the noble names which were connected with 
the Theban story, the fancy of the Greek tragediana 
dwelt most fondly on tho fale of the unhappy house of 
CEdipue. The tunihlo story is well known. 

LaiuB the king (so runs the legend) mat out his son 
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(EdipaB that he miglit die, because an oracle had fore- ] 
told that the child should kill his father. But Laius 
did not so avoid hia fate, for the child was preserved 
\>j a shepherd, and became a man; and meeting Laius 
one day on s road he slew him unwittingly, and came 
to Thebea. He saved the cityfromthe ravaging Sphinx 
by guessing her riddle about the life of man, and so 
became king of Thebes, and husband of the late king's 
wife — hia own mother. But nt last the gods brought it 
about that all the truth should be revealed to this un* 
happy king ; and when he heard it, be pvit out his own 
eyes in his despair. Afterwards bis sods Eteocles and 
Polynices, wishing that so horrible a thing should he 
forgotten, eiiut up their father in a prison j and he in 
his anger cursed them, and prayed that they might ■ 
divide the kingdom between them by the sword. 

So they, fearing lest the gods should fulfil that I 
prayer, determined to reign in turn, each for a year. ' 
Eteoclca, aa the elder, reigned first, and at the 
of the time agreed on, Polynices came and asked for \ 
the sceptre ; but Eteocles refused, and clung resolutely 
to hia throne, and sent him away empty. Then Poly- 
nices went away, and came to Argos, and married the 
daughter of King Adrastus, and persuaded him to help 
him with an army to recover his kingdom. So Adras- 
tus gave him a great boat, and he came against the 
Thebans. And six other captains led the host with 
him, and he was the seventh ; and each led a division 
against one of the seven gates. 

In the besieged city the scene is now laid. Before 
us rises the citadel, and the citizens — among whom 
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enters Etoocles himself — are gathering in the square 
beneath. Here is a picturesque scene to begin with. 
Such openings are favourites in our own operas ; and 
the reader will remember how effective they are ren- 
dered by variety of dresses, and the signs of different 
trades — by rapid motion, and the hum of many voices. 
These gay pictures are ht uitroductiuns to a modem 
opera ; hut the serious tragedy of Athens requires a 
more solemn opening. Moreover, the square of a Greek 
city would not supply so highly coloured, so harlequin- 
like a scene ; nor would the taste of a Greek audience 
appreciate it. They prefer the beautiful to the pic- 
turesque. Our Thehan citizens come in with mora 
order, and less animation ; their dresses are graceful in 
their folds, and rich in theii simple colours; and their 
grouping on the stage is formal and systematic, instead 
of studiously disordered. We are to remember that 
they represent the dignity of a great people, and are 
there not to amuse or excite us, but to enact a solenm 
scene in the history of a very serious world. 

The Athenian audience is always interested in a 
crowd. Every citizen is a poHtician, and delightfi in 
comparing other constitutions with his own ; so that 
when a popular assembly in any shape comes before 
hiseyesheiseagerlyoii the watch for indications of the 
degree of freedom which they possess, and for illustra- 
tions of his own political theories. This curiosity ia 
consulted in the opening words of Eteocles, who begins 
by stating the nocossity of watchfulness on the part 
of a niler, the hulniiiiiiari of the state, since his posi- 
tion is both responsihlniind tliiiiikluM. Prosperity, he 
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Bayn. is attributed to tlie gods, while for disasters the 
kin^ ia always held guilty. Much the same sentiment 
ia expressed by au English writer : — 

"Among mnfortuneH that disaension bi'injja 
This not the least i^ that belongs to kings : 
If wars go well, each to a part lays claim ; 
If ill, then kings, not Buhjecta, liear the bliime." 

Only the Englishman aaya nothing about the gods. 
However, it ia ill-omened to speak of diaaator, so 
Eteocles goes on to pray that all such calamity may 
be kept from Thebes by Zeua the Averter. We, who 
are iu the poet'a secret, know that the ili omen is not 
to be BO lightly put aside. The king calls on all, 
young and old, to come to the aid of the stute, and 
pay to their native earth the debt due to her for theii 
nurture. This claim of the mother-laud is very touch- 
ingly urged, "Defend," he says, 

" This land, your common parent. 
And dearest nurse, who on her fost'ring soil 
Upheld willi hounteoos care your infant stepa. 
And trained you to this service, that jour hands 
For her defence might lift the faithful shield." * 

This childlike attachment to the native soil, the 
simplest basis of patriotism, has been generally ex- 
changed among civilised nations for love of one's 
countrymen, or loyalty to the king — or has been sup- 
planted by philoaopliieal theories about nationality j 
but even now it is curious to notice how, when a 
nation is strongly aud deeply moved, the old simple 
• ThB tnmalatioafl tUrolighont this play are from Potter. 
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ideas crop up again, and we see theory and loyalty 
compariitively wejik motives by the side of love for 
the waters of the llliiiie, or the sacred soil of France. 
The old worlU-wom nation hecomes a child again in 
the violence of ita passion. Cicero appeals — half 
poetically it ia true, hut very heautifnlly — to the same 
feelings, when ho is claiming for the state the services 
of ita menihera in peace as well as war, " Our 
country has not given us birth and ruared its without 
expecting from ua in return some 'nurture-fee'; she 
dill not mean only to make herself tbe slave of our con- 
venience, and furnish us with a safe shelter to be idle 
in, a quiet spot for our repose : she gave us birth and 
nurture that she might engage our best enei^iea and 
talents in her own service, aUowing us to use for onr 
own private ends so much, and ao much only, as might 
not be needed for her own." And so says Ben Jonaon; 

"She is our common mother, and doth claim 
The prime part of ne." 

With the Thehans now the call of patriotism is moat 
pressing. Blind Tiresiaa, the wise augur, has an- 
nounced that this night a great assault upon the town 
may be expected, and against this danger every pre- 
caution must be taken. Scouts have been sent out to 
reconnoitre ; and, even while the king is speaking, 
one of them arrives. He brings tidings that the 
prophecy of the angur is being already fidfilled. Seven 
great chiefs are arming, and have sworn a solemn oath 
over the body of a bull slain on a black-orbed shield, 
dipping their bands in the blood — 
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" From their firm base to rend 
Theae walls, and lay their ranipartB in the dust ; 
Of, dying, with their warm blood ateep this earth." 

And they were easting lots, when he left, for their 
eeverol stations. He urges on Eteocles, aa "prudent 
helmsman " * of the state, the duty of guarding the 
lowera, for already 

" All in arms the Argive host comes on. 
Involved in dust, and from the snorting steeds 
The thick foam falls, and whitens all the fields. 
Even now the waves of war roar o'er the plain." 

Tbe scout returns to his post ; and after a brief 
appeal to the protection of the gods, the king also 
leaves the scene to attend to the defences, and the 
Bt^e is for a moment empty. Then the Chorus enters 
— a baud of Theban maidens, who are going in solemn 
procession to offer their supplications at the altars of 
the gods, I'hey enter the orcheHtra at once, and 
deploy the ranks of their little battalions, like the 
Egyptian Suppliants in a former piay. Their song 
presents a wonderful intermingling of the various 

" The reader will notice how constantly metaphors from 
naval Vih occnr in the poets of the eeafanvg Athenians. Ths 
Hfpirv liefore ns has beuome a eonnnonplnee in modem poetry. 
So Scott Bays of Pitt :— 

"With Pnlinore'a nnalterad mood. 
Firm Bt his dangerous poat be itood; 
Each cnll For neeiirul rest repelled. 
With dying hand the ruiMer hold. 
Till in hia fall, with fateful sway, 
1%e steerage of ths realm gave vaj." 
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tones whicli befit tLe inhaliitanta of a besieged and. 
panic -stricken city. Fear ie tbe predominftnt emotion; 
but from time to time martial chords troak out through 
the uncertain strain, as they describe the Bound and 
aspect of the attacking force ; and from time to time 
the music sinks into the tenderest notes of patlios, aa 
the maidenn call for help on each god and goddess in 
turn. First tliey call on Mars, as god of war, to look 
upon hia own city, -which once he held so dear, on all 
the gods who love Thebes — 

"And all ye powers whose guardian care 
Protects tlicse walla, this favoured land, 
bear these pious, suppliant strains ; 
Propitious aid us, aid a virgin band, 
And savB us from the victor's chains 1" 

Then they appeal to Zeus, in whose hands iin> all 
events, and to hia warlike offspring, Pallas, and great 
Poseidon, lord of the horse and the ocean, and Venna, 
the mother of their race. They cry to Apollo, oad. 
Artemis the goddess of the dreadful bow, and queenly 
Juno ; beseecliiiig them in turn, by the crash of shields, 
and the noise of crested warriors, and clang of bits 
ringing out slaugliter — by the seven champions at the 
gates — by the iieavy rumbling of chariots, and the 
showers of stones that rage against the battlements — 
to rout these alien hosts and save the sacred city. 
But the prayere of maidens, beautiful as they are, 
not thought the Viest means for nerving the energy 
of the citizens and promoting the defence, Eteoclea 
returning, rebukes them in no measured terms; and. 
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H a mnn might wlio was hampered by the weakness 
of women in the moment of emergency, ha launches 
oat into stem condemnation of the sex — I 

" Nor in miBfortime, nor ia dear snccess, 
Be woman my associate j if her power 
Bears sway, her insolence exceeds all botinds; 
Bnt if she fears, woe to that house and city. 



War is no female province, hot the scene 

For men ; hence; home, nor Bpread yonr mischiefs here !" 

The Greek had not that chivalrous respect for wo- 
men which would insure the conderau;itian,-hy a 
modern audience, of such a sentiment ; and, on the 
other hand, their sense of propoi'tion was oITended hy 
anything approaching to forwardness on a woman's 
part, or any interference with the offices of men. 
Their estimate of " women's work " is hest expressed 
by the words which Thucydides puts into the niouth 
of Pericles : " That woman is most laudable whoso 
name is least heard among men either for praise or 
blame." In the last lines, however, Eteoelea goes 
beyond the general Greek eentinient and practice. 
Both Homer and Viigil represent the matrons of a 
beleaguered town as going in procession to the temples, 
to entreat for their countrymen the protection of the 
gods ; and in all civilised coniitries the rule has to 
some extent been recognised, that "men must work 
and women must weep." And the king soon modifies 
his prohibition. He orders the women to leave tlie 
shrines, but to continue their prayers in ijuiet by 
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Iheniselvee, where the BOund of their grief may not 
increaae the paiuc. 

" My chaise shall be at oar seven gates to fix 
Six of our hrayeat youtb, mjsclf Ihe eeventh, 
In dreadful oppo^tton to the foe." 

In ohedience to the kin^a conimand, the band of 

maidens begin their prayers afresh. The first tones 
are Boft and feminine, and exhibit, in their expressions 
of fear, that delicate perception of a particular phase 
of emotion and wonderful command of words for its 
description, which, even in this early period, distin- 
guiflhes the Greek writers, " Care ftud fear," the 
maidcE saye, "keep all rest from my heart; pressing 
on my inmost soul comes a crowd of anxieties, that 
kindles there a burning dread." 

" And as the trenibl ing dove, whose feara 

Keep watch in her uneasy baw'r, 
Thinka in each rustling leaf she hears 

The serpent gliding to devour, 
I tremble at eaeh sullen sound 
Of clashing arms, that roars around ; 
With all their troops, with all their powen^ 
Fierce they advance to storm onr towers j 

Now hurtling in the darkened sky 
What does my cruel fate prepare ! 

Eude batt'ring stones incessant fly, 
And all the niiseive storm of war." 

Half fumiliarly they argue with tlie gods. " Where 
■will ye find," they say, "a better honieT" If the 
city is taken, it will be because the goda have left it^ 
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as the king said earlier ia the play. "Tlia gods, 'tis 
Baid, desert a coiiijuered town." Then they must go 
forth — these gods who havis dwelt so long in Thebes, 
and gotten their Bhtines and favourite haunts there — 
they must go out to seek some other resting- plate, 
some vacant spot unoccupied by deities, desolate, and 
cherished by no devoted worahippera. Gods, like 
men, have homes which they get to love; they cling 
to the people who have been kind to them, and feel 
uneasy in a strange abode. 

"Ah, to wliat fairer, richer plain, 
Your radiant presence will you deign, 
These fields abandoned to the foes. 

Through whose crtajied shades and smiling meads, 
Jocundly warbling as she goes, 

Dirce her liquid treasures leads, 
And lioasts that Tethys never gave. 
Not all her nymphs, a purer wave I" 

Then they plead the aiitiijuity of their eity. Tt would 
be sail foe BO venerable a city to be cast down to 
Hades, and for its daughters to be dro^^ed like horses, 
by thuir hair, through the streets, witli their rohea 
torn from about thein. Tlie cruel outrages olfered to 
women are the most prominent feature in ancient de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of a captured town. The 
other features are vividly described : — 

" From house to house, from street to street. 
The crashing flames roar round and meet ; 
Each way the fit-ry delu^'e preys, 
And girds us with the i^ireliog blaze. 
A. o. voL tIL ^ 
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Till lull I Itiil 'mil 1 111 iliiii iTiiiM 

F(R their lort coontiy gitatlT' due^ 
And fired with vei^tance rath to mnni^ 

Fall TJctims to the blood-stained spe«£ 
The Ueeding babe, with innocoit criea. 
Drops from hie mother's breast, and dic^ 
See rapine nuhea, beot on prej, 
Bta hasty Btep brook* oo delay; 
The spinier, loaded with his (toro. 

Envious the loaded spoiler viewa; 
IHsdains another should bare laca*. 

And his ineatiate toil renews. 
Thick on the earth the rich spoil lies ; 

For the rude plunderetB* reBtlees-rolling tid^^ 
Their worthless numbers waving wide, 
Drop in their wild haste manj a giitfring pme." 

The cbonui is brought to an end bj the retoro of 
tlie uessenger, who is now able to give a full accoant 
of the Bflven championB who are leading the attack. 
Tlie porliun of the pby which follows is occupied 
entirely with the description of the combatants who 
are to meet at each gate. It combines three elemonts 
^-nn epic, a tragic, nnil a scenic. 

It is a gniud epic muater-roll : heroes and arms and 
warlihe challenges are described with the pomp and 
circumstance of the Homeric etorj ; as graphic as 
Scott, 08 solemn oa Milton. 

The tnigic element is twofold. First, through all 
the niBBaongor'a deBcrijilion of anns and shields, mna 
the idea of the moi'ul conflict that is to be waged at 
the same time lictween modemtion and boastfulneaa, 
between pdl.ii il.isiii and fury; apart and type of the 
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conflict wliicli the Greek and the artist are always 
waging against the Oriental and the savage. Seconilly, 
— and this is ita main purpoBe in the play,^ — the de- 
Bcription of the several champions of the foe, each in 
turn calling for a ThoTian to oppose him, leads up 
gradually to the last pair, when Polynices, the brother 
of the king, and most daring of the assailants, can be 
opposed by none but by the king himself Ab one 
chief after another is named, we tremble to feel that it 
will Booa come to this ill-fated pair, and we know 
what the issue will he, — 

" How each will slay his brother at a blow," — 

and how their fall will " leave the land accurst," a 
legacy of new troubles for the unhappy house of 
Q/lipus. 

Besides these, the passage bas a scenio element. 
It is a remarkable instance of that stately regularity 
wliich we have noticed before. The messenger and 
the king stand together on the stage, and the Cbonis 
is arrayed in the orcbestra. The messenger describes 
an Argive champion ; the king, in reply, describes the 
Tliehan whom he will send against him ; the Chonis 
utters a short prayer for the success of the native 
champion. This is repeated seven times ; the eoventh 
being distinguished by the addition of some discus- 
sion between the three s|ieakerR, and ending in a 
much longer choric ode. Each of the Argive heroes 
ia known by the cognisance on his shield, like the 
knights of medieval chivalry. 

The first foe is Tydeus, 
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" Already near the Preetian gate in arma 
Stands Tjdeus raging ; for the prophtt's Ttucfi 
Forbids liis foot to pass Ismenus' streani, 
The victima not propitious : at tlie pass 
Furioue, and eager for the fight, the chief, 
Fierce as the dragon when the mid-day bhh 
Calla forth liis glowing terrors, raveB aloud, 
Reviles the s^'e as forming tim'rous league 
"With war and fate. Frowning he speaks, and si 
The dark crest streaming o'er his shaded helm. 
In triple wave ; whilst dreadful ring around 
The hroEen Losses of his shield, impressed 
With this pvoud ai^ument. A sahle sky 
Burning with stars ; and in the midst, full-orbed, 
A silver moon, the eye of night, o'er all 
Awful in heauty pours her peerless light. 
Clad in these proud haliilinients, he stands 
Close to the rivet's margin, and with shontB 
Demands the war, like an impatient steed. 
That pants upon the foaming curb, and waits 
With fiery expectation Ihe known signal, 
Swift at the trumpet's suund to burst away. 
Wliat equal chief wilt thou appoint against himl*! 

So speaks the soldier, and Eteoclea repliea : — 

" This military pride, it mores not me. 
The gorgeous blaaonrj of arms, the crest 
High waving o'er the helm, the roaring boss, 
Harmless without the spear, imprint no wound. 
The sable night, spangled with golden stais, 
On his proud shield impressed, perchance may p 
A gloomy presage. Should the shade of night 
Fall on his dying eyes, the boastful charge 
May to the bearer be deemed o; 
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And be the prophet of his own deatmction. ^^^| 

Against his rage the son of Axtatus, ^^^| 

Tliat hreathes deliberate valour, at that gate ^^^H 

Will I appoint commandeT; bent on deeds ^^^^ 

Of gloiy, hut a votary at the shrine ^^^| 

Of modesty, he scoma the arrogiuit vatint ^^ 

As base, but hitis bntvc actions speak his worth 
The flower of that bold stem, which from the g "Tld 
Ftu-<e armed, and fell not in the deathful fi^ht, 
I<> Menalippun ; him his parent earth 
Claims as hei own, and in her natural tight 
Calls him to guard her from the hostile apear : 
But the brave deed the die of war decides." 

Then the Chorus follows, with its prayer : — 
" Go then, my guardian hero, go ; 
Ad<! may each fav'ring god with bright succesi 
Thy gen'rons valour bless ; 
For at thy conntiy's dear command 
Thou arm'et thy righteous hand. 
To pour her vengeance on the foe. 
Yet my uid heart must sigh. 
When on the blood-empurpled ground, 
Gored with many a gaping wound, 
I see my dearest Mends expiring lie." 

At the Electra gales stands Capaneua, the impioti^ 
who openly de&es both gods and men. He laughs eX 
tlie thuiideirboltB of heaven, and will take the city, h» 
Bays, " whether Zeus will or no." Hia cognisance is a 
flaming toreh, and his motto, "I will burn the city." 
Against him is set the fiery Polyphonies ; and the 
Chorus prays that tlie heaven's lightning which, he 
defies muy fiJl and blast him ; as, indeed, it did. 




To tte gates of Neis comes Eteoclus, who 'bears ( 
hia shield an armed man climbing a Bcaling-ladder, s 
roond is written, "I4^ot Mars himself eball heat mal 
from the towers." Against him Megareua, eon ofl 
Creon, ie matched with little fear. 

The giant Hippomedon attacks the gates of PoIIaa. 
Upon hia vast shield appears a Typhon breathing out 
file and smoke ; and like one of the frenzied foUowere 
of Bacchus, he lushes shouting to the war. To face. J 
this foe Eteovlea haa two champions. Fiist, Fallasf 
herself, who, 

" Holding near the gates 
Her hallowed state, abhors hia furious n 

and, of mortal comhatauts, the bold Hyperbiua 
ehieid is a good omen of his success. For, as 
medon displays the Typhon, so 

" Hyperliius bears 
The majesty of Jove securely tbruned, 
Graapiug his flaming bolt, and who e'er saw 
The Thund'rer vanquished 1 In the fellowship 
Of friendly goda, the conquerors are with us. 
They with the conquered j and with like event 
These warriors shall engage. As Jove in 
Subdued the fell TyphoiUB, so his form 
Emblazoned on the shield shall guard Hypetbiu 
Fifth, at the northern gates, a soft-cheeked youth iffl 
set — the girl -faced Parthenopfeus, who has, r 
less, the soul of a hero. His cognisance 
omen for Thebes. It is the hateful Sphinx— the olAl 
enemy of the city— and she ia represented as canyin^S 
i Thehan in hei clutches, and holding hipi up as a 
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mark for tlie enemy's arrows. A^inat him goes 
Actor, who will not boaat, but do ; " and I doubt 
not," says the king, " that he will keep the hateful 
mouEtef outfiide the city, only to draw b, more furious 
attack upon the man who carries her." 

The sixth chief is Aophiaraua, the projihet, who 
knew from th« first tlie fat« that awaited the espodi- 
tion. Even now he is rebuking Polynicea bitterly for 
leadioK foreign arms against faia native laud. 
" How grateful to the goda must this deed be, 
Olorious to hear, and in. the roll of fuuu 
Sliiniug to distant ages, thus to lead 
These foreign arms to waste th j bleeding country. 
To raze those princely mansions where thy fathvs, 
Heroes and dcuiigoda, once held their seatel" 

And for himself he says : — 

" Prescient of fate I shall enrich this soil 
Sunk in the hostile plain. But let us light 
One thing at least is mine ; I will not had 
A vulgar or diahououraUe deatli," 

The warrior-prophet alone bears no device upon bu 
oroad shield, for he 

" Wishes to be, not to appear, the best." * 

Eteoclea enlarges on the misery of the fate that 

makes a righteoua man a companion of the wicked, 

and oKposes him to a share m their punishmeat. 

* When the play was prodnred a.t Atliens this line wai pe* 
oogiiiseii as it ileacriptlon of Ariatides, tlio actor turning totrardi 
him aa he sat in the theatre, aod the whole aodiauue apptand- 
vxg the q)plioatu>D. 
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Amphiarana, the kiog Uutika, will not enge^ at all; 

yet tlie veteran hero Lastheaes is sent out to face hjm. 
And now comes the terrible p&rt of the meseeuger'B 

announcement : — 

"The fleventh bold chief — forgire me that I natne 
Thy bmther, and relate the horrible toitb, 
The imprecations which his rage pours forth 
Againat the city; on fire to mount the walls. 
And from their tnrretB to this Ir^nd proclaimi 
Bending its echoes with the Bong of war, 
Captivity ; to meet thee sword to swoid. 
Kill thee, then die npon thee," 

Ris shield hears a golden figoie of Justice, and the 

BCtoll — 

" Yet once more to his country, and once more 
To his paternal throne I will restore him." 

EteocloB recognises the fulfilment of the imprecations 
uttered hy CEilipua himself against his sons, hut he 
determines unHinohiiigly to face the isaue. Never was 
Justice, virgin child of Zeus, a teacher or friend ot 
Polynioes, and bo hia arrogant motto will not lestoie 
him. 
" In this confiding I will meet hie arms 

In armid opposition : who more fit 1 

Chief slinll enptge with chief, brother with hiother. 

And foe with foe. Haste, arm me for the fight; 

Briiii; forth my greaves, my buubork, my strong spear I' 

Tfa* TholNin miviilans bog their king not to incnr the 
inoxpiahlo guilt of fratriciilo. Let Thehan fight with 
Thvbui ; that Wood can ho washctl away, — 
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" But death of brothere by each other skill, 
That stain do expiation can atone." 

To their entreaties the king ofijiosca tlie claims o) 
honour, and he faces the cnme with the courage fA 
despair. 

" No ; since the god impels me, I will on. 
And let the race by Laius, let them all 
Abhorred of PlKchua, in this storm of fate 
Sink down to deep Cocjtus' dreary fiooU." 

The Chorus think that in calmer momenta Eteocles 
will give up so wild a resolution ; but his choice ia 
deliberate, he sees the certain luin, and goes out uo- 
hesit.itingly to meet it. 

The ode which follows strikes the key-note of the 
piece. The issue of the war is being determined at the 
seven gates, and meanwhile the Chorus express the 
anxiety of the spectators, and show how fully the past 
history of the royal house justifies the gloomiest appre- 
hensions. "We give the whole ode, as a good instance of 
the function of the Chorus in explaining the true moral 
significance of an event : — 

" She comes, the fierce tremendous power, 
And harrows up my bouI with dread; 
No gentle goddess, prompt to shower 
Uer blessings on some &vanred head, 
1 know her now, the prophetess of ill, 
And vengeance ratifies each word, 
The votive fory, fiend ahhoixed, 
The father's cnises to fulfil. 

Dreadful she comes, and with her bring! 
The brood of fate, that laps the blood of kii^ 
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The rude btrbarian, from die mmei 

Of Scythia, o'er the lots presideB; 
Ruthless to each his share assignSy 

And the contested realm dividea. 
To each allots no wider a domain, 

Than on the cold earth, as they lie, 

Their breathless bodies occupy^ 
Hegardless of an ampler reign. 

Such narrow compass does the sword, 
A cruel umpire, their high claims afford. 

Conflicting thus in furious mood, 

Should each by other*s hand be slain. 
Should the black fountain of their blood 

Spout forth and drench the thirsty plains 
Who shall the solemn expiation pay? 

Who with pure layers cleanse the dead? 

Miseries to miseries thus succeed. 
And vengeance marks this house her prey. 

Swift to chastise the first ill deed ; 
And the sons* sons in her deep fury bleed. 

The first ill deed from Laius sprung ; 

Thrico. from his shrine these words of fiate 
Awful the Pythian Phoebus sung, 
* ])io childless, wouldst thou save the state.' 
Ul^d by bis friondSf as round the free wine flow% 
To liOvi^'s forbidden rites he flies. 
\\y the wmV han<l Uic father dies, 
lie \\\ the ohn!«te gnnind, whence he roBe, 
W«« lw>bl to impliint the deadly root, 
And lUAtlnoHn reared each l>aloful spreading shoot 

Wide oVr niii»fort\uieV i^ur^ng tide 
l)iUo\ft*ii mioi'iHHlitvK M)l<m*« ik|u>Nid ; 
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H Should one, ite fuiy spent, subside^ 

H Another lifts its boist'rous head, 

H And foamd aroimd the city's Ehattered prow. 

H But should thu rou^'h tumpefituoas wave 

H Force through our walls, too slight to save, 

H And lay the thin partition low, 

I Will not the flood's refiistlesa swaj 

I Sweep kings and people, town and realms away' 

■ Til 

I - 
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The dreadful curse pronounced of old 

engeance rouxea ruthless hate ; 

And slaughter, ranging uncoutrolled, 

Pursues the hideous work of fate. 
Wrecked in the storm, the great, the brave. Hie wise^ 

Are Buni beneath the rooJTng tide. 

Such was the cMef, this city's pride, 
Dear to each goil in ;on bright skies. 

Whose prudence took oui dead away. 
The ravening monster gorged with human piej. 

Where now the chief t Lis glories where ? 

Pallen, fnUen. From the polluted bed 
Indignant madness, wild despair, 

And agonising grief succeed. 
The light of heaven, himself, his sons, abhorred, 

Darkling he fetda hia gloomy rage. 

Bids them, with many a curae, engage 
And part their empire with the sword. 

That curse now holds it' unmoved state, 
The fuiioUB fiend chained with the work of fate." 

The messenger returns. Tiie city has escaped the 
yoko of eiftvery; the boasts of the m.iy;lity are fallen; 
and the vessel of the state having sprung no leak 
under all the assaults of the wave, now rides in calm 
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water. But mitow is mingled with the general joy, 
for the royal brothere have fulfilled their father's 
curse ; each haa slain his brother, and with them is 
fallen the whole race of I^ius. 

Tliis sorrow far outweighs the joy, at least with us, 
whose interest is mainly in the family of CEdipus. The 
rest of the pliiy, acuordingly, is lull of lamentation till 
close upon the end, when Antigone, the sistur of the 
dead hrothera, claims our admiration ; but even she, 
in announcing her heroic resolution, reminds us that 
there are still more woes in store for this devoted 
bouse. The Chorus chant a dirge, and while we listen 
to its music, a long procession of Theban citizena enters 
across the whole front of the stage, hearing the bodiea 
of Eteoclifs aiid Polynices ; after them come Antigone 
and lemene her sister, with a long train of women 
waUing and lamenting. As the Urst mourners pass, 
the Chorus beat their breasts and beads with regular 
stroke in tijne to the music, which here assumes for a 
monicut, without losing its sadness, the character of 
those strains by which the time was set for the rowers 
in an Athenian galley. Tliey are echoing the beat of 
the oars in that sliip of gloomy sanctity, 

" Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark," 
which is moving now over the waves of Acheron to 
the unseen land. Then the music changes to a dis- 
tinct march, as Antigone and laniene come with their 
procession of women, and take their places, as the men 
had done, upon tlie stage. The corpses of the 
brothers are jilnced in front, and the women are grouped 
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Iwhmd them in robes of mourning, a^nd behind these 
again stand the multitude of Tlmliiin citizens. Aa WB 
contemplate this grand tableau of sorrow, the Chorus, 
divided into two handa, eKprass the general feeling. 
The varied music gives interest and beauty to words 
which in themselvea are dull and monotonous. Ee- 
petition is characteristic of lamentation. The mourner 
has only one feeling to express, and cares little to find 
new words to express it ; he gets little further thai 
" my son, Absalom ! Absalom, my son, my son I 
But the song ends with wonla of rest, though it is the 
rest of the exhausted storm. 

" It falla, the royal house, it fallsj 

Ruin lords it o'er the walls, — 

And the Furies howl araniid. 

Notes of shrill, soul-piercing soanA 

Slauf;hter reeking yet with gore, 

Boises high each gate before, 

Where they fought, and where they bled, 

Trophita of the miglity dead ; 

And, the riyal chief auhdued. 

Ceases from her work of blood," 

Tlten Antigone ftudlsmene come forward, and take up J 
their places, Antigone by the corpse of Poljnices, and 1 
Ismene by tliat of Eteocles ; and there, in sliort answer- 
ing cries, lament for their dead brothers. Here we see 
the systematic wailing of thoae mourning women, " the 
women and the minstrels making a noise," whose 
services were and still are constantly employed in the 
Eitst. The words are nothing— it is the series of sud- 
den piercing cries that so forcibly expresses grie£ 
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Here the actual sabject of the play could cdid ; Irat 
we are not only to be satiated with calamity, bat to 
expect more ; aifd, what is better, the weakness of all 
this wailing is to be relieved by the heroism of Anti- 
gone. A herald comes npon the scene, bringing the 
decree of the elders of the city with regard to the 
burial of the two brothers. Eteocles is to be carried 
to the tomb with all honour, as a hero and patriot ; 
but Polynices, as an enemy of his country, is to be 
cast out, unburied, to the birds and to the dogs. 
Such is the decree of the Theban rulers. Antigone 
replies : — 

*' And to the Theban rulers I declare. 
If none besides dare bury him, myself 
Will do that office, heedless of the danger. 
And think no shame to disobey the state, 
PAvin^^ the last sad duties to a brother. 
Nutun« \\t\» tender ties, and strangely joins 
11)0 otr»prin>( of the same unhappy mother 
And thtf «aino wretched iS&ther. In this task 
Shrink not^ my i^onK to share the ills he suffered^ 
tnvoluntArv ilU ; and while life warms 
11\i* Urmist W Ih>UI to s^how a *ist*»r*8 love 
To A de«d Im^thor ! Shall the famished wolves 
F^Ui^u on him t A\\*»y with s^xtch a thought !* 

tn *|\if<» wf tho M<^l^^* rt^jH>ato\l |\i»hilHtion she per- 
*^*l* iju h<^r sNx^xlxo* and ^m^* ^nii at onc^ to perfoim it. 
TUx* w \\\<' oUvMnxt ?*^^^u<\ rUo lw\> »VT|vs>os are carried 
out ^^^y^^^lolxx AutVjiv^no .^nd \\^\i iho Chorus fc^Uow- 
\n^ it^Af >^t' l\^l\ xu.H^ i \ h<^ otUov haiC xvivh Ismene, iliai 
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" To those that wait the fate of Polynicea 
Let the state act ita pleasure. We will go 
AtteoJ hie funeral ritea, and aid liis »iiiter 
To place bim in the earth. Such sorrows move 
The common feelings of humanity ; 
And when the deud is juet the state approves it." 

Sncli are the words of Antigone and her frienda. The 
other train reply :— 

" And we with him, as justice and the state 
Concur to call us. Next th' immortal gods 
And Jove's high power thia valiant youth come forth 
TTie guardian of his country, and repelled 
Th' assault of foreign foes, whose raging force 
Rushrd like a torrent threatening to o'erwhulm no." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THR 8T0RT OF OBESTBS. 

From the story of Tliebes we pass now to Pelopa^ 
Hue, to contemplate there again the terrible course of 
divine displeasure once provoked against a family. 
Atreus, the son of Pelops, being wronged by his 
brother Thyestes, revenged himself by an act of 
treachery and impiety. He invited Thyestes to a 
banquet, in which the flesh of his own children was 
set before the unconscious father. The sun turned 
back in his course to avoid a sight so horrible, and 
from this time calamity never departed from that 
house, till an expiator was found in the person of 
Orestes. Agamemnon, who led the Greeks to Troy 
to revenge the injury of his brother Menelaus, was son 
of this impious Atreus. While he was waging war for 
ten years in Asia, his wife, Clytemnestra, was unfaith- 
ful to him, and admitted into his palace one iEgisthus, 
the son of the outraged Thyestes, who was destined 
bitterly to avenge his father's wrong upon the house 
of Atreus. The guilty pair determined to murder 
Agamemnon on his return, for both were afraid to 
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face liim; and Clytemnestra had, besides, thia chaigo 
against him, that he had. sacrificed her daughter 
Iphigenia to appease the goddess Artemis, whose 
wrath had kept the whole Grecian fleet becalmed at 
Aulia. Moreover, Agamemnon too was found un- 
faithful, for he brought with him Cassandra, the in- 
spired daughter of Priam, to be his concubine. And 
ao Agamemnon died, and Clytemnestra and ^gisthus 
reigned in Argos ; but Orestes, son of Agamemnon, 
when lie bucame a man, was charged by Apollo to 
avenge the murder of his father. And he obeyed, and 
killed both j^giatUus and his mother. Then tlie dark 
deities who pursue impious murderers drove the mat- 
ricide in misery from land to land, until at last hie 
cause was tried, and Apollo pleaded for him before the 
high court of Areopagus at Athena, and Minerva, the 
patron goddess of the city, gave the casting-vote that 
set him free. And so at last the curse was put away, 
and the Furies, who had teen cruel powers, became 
beneficent, and a temple waa assigned to them in 
Athena, and they were called the Kind Ones. 

Such are the outlines of the story. In the "Agamem- 
non" is represented the death of the king; in the "Choe- 
phori," the vengeance of Orestes ; in the " Eumenides," 
his trial and deliverance ; the three plays thus fornting 
one connected whole, or Trilogy. Since thia Trilogy is 
univeraally regarded aa one of the greatest works of 
human art, while some perhaps would admit no rival 
to it, we must try at the outset to show in what direc- 
tion the IValurea of its greatness are bo be looked fon 
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w Perhaps we do not auffitaently remember 
I peisoa Agamemnon was to tha Athenian 
■ In Homer's verses, which were constantly in their 
I mouths, he Vwed and moved as a familiiU' Ggute; they 
I never doahtcd that he was all that Homer made him, 
chosen captain of the w}iole Grecian liosts, the first 
man in Greece (and Greece was the world), " the king ot 
men." And here we are to see him in the bonr of his 
triumph, the representative of Greece victorioua over 
the barbarian world. And as the actors, from the first, 
are heroes great from their fame and position, so, as 
the play goes on, the action ia caught up into tlie hands 
of the gods thL'mselvea, and we are admitted to Bee 
and hear Apoilo, and Minerva, aud the Furies. But 
this greatness of fame and position is something 
merely outward, — it serves to create a prejudice in 
favour of the persons, to insure attention to all they 
do or say; but their real greatness hea, of course, in 
their characters as depicted hy the poet In thia 
direction we shall have to look for one of the chief 
elements of sublimity : in the force of intellect exhib- 
ited by the actors; the intensity — not violence, but 
restrained intensity — of the emotions expressed; and 
the strength of the wills which are shown conflicting. 
But even more than in the characters we must look for 
greatness in the action. There again there is an outer 
and an inner side. The mere death of Agamemnon is a 
tremendous event. "Kill aking, said'at thou!" Aking 
in the old heroic days, wlien a real divinity hedged 
him roond t The king of men himself! — 
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"The cease ofMajeaty 
Dies not alone ; but like a gulf, dolh draw 
What's uear it with it ; it ia a maasy wheel 
Fiied on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose hnge Bpokes ten thousand lesner things 
At p. mortised and adjoined ; which when it rails, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the hoisteroua ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan." * 

And the death of Cly tern nostra and i^gisthus ia atre- 
meuduuB act of vengeance. A fiirailar act forms the plot 
of one of Shakespeare's greatest plays ; for OreatcB ia a 
Qreek Hamlet, as Clytenmeatra is the Greek Lady Mac- 
beth. And in the last of the three plays the actions are 
important indeed. "The solemn foundation of the Areo- 
pagus to be for ever a high court in Athens, the estab- 
lishment of the Eumenides as guardians of the city, 
and the conducting of them with sojomn pomp to theii 
temple, were events, at least to an Athenian, of oves- 
powering interest. But this is only the outside. The 
real plot consists in the course of divine providence, the 
working out of moral laws; and the unity of the whole 
Trilogy is best seen when we trace this plot tlirough- 
out it The veil ia drawn aside which hides the dark 
forms of Ei'innys and At^ from men's eyes as they 
scowl apoa the sinner and dog his stops ; as they stir 
np the powers that punish, or in their anger rear the 
foil brood of arrogiinro and impiety in their victim's 
home. And we are admitted, too, to see the conflict 
" "Handet," Act iii, m, B, i 
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between tbe bright gods of day and tbe |>owei8 of 
darkness; ve are taught whj men soffer, and how tfaey 
nmy be healed. In the inoec moral eignificance of tbi 
plot, then, we in ust lijok for the chief element of great- 
neca. Nor is it fanciful to regard the play in this way, 
as if we were seeking for allegory or mystical interpre- 
tations; for the poet clearly treated his subject so, and 
meant hie audience to receive it. The moral meaning 
of events is traced continuously, and openly expreseed. 

The rcailer will be able to judge for himself of the 
value of tbe answer which .SIscbylus gives to the great 
question of tbe origia of evil. How far does his solu- 
tion fail in the several points which it attempts 1 Does 

Eorreepond with the facts! Does it justify GodI 
Does it (iheer man t Out of tbe depth of heathen 
I darkness, from among the idols and the impure rites 
of pngan Greece, thfire cornea up a gleam of light — 
light dTexplanntion, light of reproof, light of encourage- 
went. What la it worth 1 Does it seem to be a faint 
remnant of some old revelation, diluted, refracted, dia- 
oloiired, but slill a remnant of the truth] Or is it a 
spiirk of iiromise— a heginuing which is to burst into 
fuller light some day 1 This question is surely must 
impurtniit. If we consider how much modem Europe 
I to tbiise Greuka who applauded .^cbylus, we 
nannot but inquire with the deepest interest into the 
degree and oliamotct of their moral enlightenment 
And on this point no information is more valuable 
than tbnt which the traguJiaiis give us ; and this Tri- 
logy is, of all tmgodies, the most instructive. 

Once nuiri!, to couaiih'r ibn niiiui drift of these plays. 
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I We are so mucli accustomed to regard each man as 
1^ teeponeiliile for his own sine, and these only, that we 
are inclined to forget how much is to be said for a dif- 
ferent view^to forget that children bear the iniquity 
of their parents. Now here is a iiation full of the joy 
of life, and full also of careful and wondering reflection 
— just like a child, in fact, in both; and this nation gives 
us— or one of its greatest minds gives us — as its ex- 
perience, that a Tna.n is not entirely responsible for his 
own deeds, but is impelled by temptation which cornea 
on him in punishment of his father's crimes. The moral 
unit, so to speak, is a house, not a, man. A family 
ains, and a family is punished. The gods then are 
just, though their course of action presses hardly on 
the individual But where is the hope 1 The Prome- 
theus and the Eumenides 8e«m to give it. On the one 
hand, suffering at last expiates, and vengeance can bo 
Batistied ; on the other hand, a constant and conscien- 
tious pursuit of duty may obtain remission. These 
two points are ehown thus. When Orestes is set free, 
not only has the house of Pelopa suffered enough to 
aatisfy the Justice of the goJs, but Orestes, by his care- 
ful execution of ail divine coraiaanda, has been the 
means of carrying out the divine will, and restoring, as 
it were, the moral balance. He has awni'ded to each 
his exact due, whether of punishment or respect ; he 
has given to piety and to vengeance their right propor- 
tion ; and when the balance is restored, nothing is 
wanting except certain ceremonies to complete hia 
expiation. 

Now we may think what we will about the right- 
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nesa or wiongneas of tLia view of moiala, but we are 
compelled to notice, with respect as well as pity, tliat 
tlie Greeta, our teacliers, onoo thought thus ; ami to 
cousider how dismal was the state of a man who ever 
feared that some Fury, resistless and malignant, was 
nrging him to a ruin wliich he coulJ not but rush into. 
How little hoije the individual could diaw from hia 
confidence that iii the end all would come right, seeing 
that, although the race might be restored, the indivi- 
dual was to perish by the way I 

But the sadiier all this is the fitter it is for tragedy; 
and if we have in any degree realised it, wo shall the 
better see the terrible grandeur of the powers wliich 
jSschylua shows us al work in Clyteninestra and 

But let us go into the theatre and sec it all for o\a- 
eelves. First eoniea the "Agamemnon" — the "Mac- 
beth of antiquity," as Milman calls it ; "as noble a 
tti^ody," Bays Professor Wilson, " as ever went sweep- 
ing by across the floor of a stage." 

The busy conversation of the crowd is hushed, the 
curtain is removeJ, and the play begins. A stately 
pulaoa, built of vast stones, such as were 

" Pilod by the hands of gianta 
Fur godlike kings of old," 

fornu Ow tmckgr^Hitid of the scene ; and npon a lonely 
towDr on iXa outer wall a vrati'liniiin lies, resting on his . 
«mi, and " lo^iking forth into iJia night" For ten long 
ymint liu has watchod tlien<, with his eyes towards 
Ttoj ; for Aipmicnmon had pivniisftl, when he went 
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aw-ny, to Bend, as Boon as Troy should fall, a meBSage 
of beacon-fires to tell the good news to liifl wife in 
Argos. The watchiniin has hardly spoken before we 
feel, from his weaiiness, how long the war has lasted, 
and how long Clytemnostra's faithfulness has been 
tried. Sight after night he has watched the stars, 
and passed the damp cold hours in sleepless weariness, 
Btriving at times to beguile his loneliness with song; 
but at all such times gaiety has been driven away — 
by whati 

" Still, aa I strive to guile the unquiet night — 
Sad remedy ! — with son}; or carol gay, 
T can but weep and mourn thin fatal bouse, 
Not as of old with righteous wisdom ruled," * 

While he is speaking, far away out on the right of tha 
stage a bright flame shoots up : it is the beacon's blaM. 

" All hail," the watchman cries, — 

" All liiil, thou glory of the night ! that blazest 
With noon-day splendour, wakening Argos up 
To dance and song for this thrice-blest event I" 

He will go to tell the queen of the good news, — good 
news, and yet, — 

" But peace ! no more I the seal is on my lips t 
The palace' self, could it hut hnd a roice. 
Would speak from its dark walls I To the understanding 
I speak; to those who understand not^-nothing." 

Already we begin to fear that some storm is coming. 

* TI18 tnLoaUtiaiii throDghoat the " Agamemnon " u* by 
Dean Uilmaa. 
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The watehman is gone, and the Chorus, twelve a 
Ai^ve senatora, troop in and take their place, 
sounds of all that ire have heard in the precedin 
plays seem to equal the grandeur of this half-ti 
phant, half. desponding song. The Greek fleet a 
forth proudly, led by the " twin-tlironed, twin-Bceptr 
pair," Menelans and Agamemnon, — 

" And load and fierce their hattle-clang, 
Like screams of angry vultures rang," 

as they go, heaven-aent, to punish Paris, and hrian 
alike on Greece and Troy 

" Many a wild and wearying strife, 
With failing knees bowed to the dnst, 
And lances shivering in their onward thrasb" 

tHien the sad prophetic note is struck again ^~ 

Eternal fate will hold its way ; 
Nor lips that pray, nor eyes that we^, 
Nor cups that rich libations steep. 
Soothe those dark Powers' relentless iio. 
Whose altars never flame with hallowed fire." 

And now the whole city is seen ablaze with the f 
of sacrifice, and the Chorus guesfiea that Clytemnesta 4 
has received the long-wiahed-for tidings. 'While they J 
wait, eager to hear if this be eo, their song takes u 
the story of the journey of the fleet to Troy. 

An awful portent had appeared on the way to 1 
two monarchs. Two eagles, while the host n 
ing, wore seen oloso by tlio palace, prej-ing oi 
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tKe iaTourite of ATtemis, And Culchas, tbe see 
the omen tliua : " Troy ■will fall Lefore tlie aons of 
Atteus, but a sbade hangs over their proud array, for 
Artemia is angry at the eagles' feast;" and though the 
prophet prayed that the omen might be averted, yet 
the gloomy burden peals out startlingly ; — 

"Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good!" 

Calchas prayed that the injured goddess might not in 
anger delay the fieet, and force upon the ehie& 

" That other sacriBce — 
That darker sacrifice, tmblest 
By irusic or by jocund feast ; 

Whence sad domestic strife shall rise, 
And, dreadless of her lord, fierce woman's hate ; 
Whose child-aveDging wrath in sullen state 
Broods, wily housewife, in her chambu^s gloom, 
Over that uufol^otten doom. 

Such were the words that Calchas clanged abroad. 
When crossed those ominous birds the onward road 
Of that twice royal brotherhood : 
A mingled doom 
Of glory and of gloom. 
Ring ont the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good 1 " . 

Ominous, indeed, is the starting ; and the mind, 
oppressed with apprehension, turns to thinic of the 
holy powers that govern aU these things. Zeus it is 
■who rules unrivalled. Two dynasties of gods have 
&llen before him ; and still his lesson to mortals is, 
" Learning through Sorrow." Dark and sad it all aeema 
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wliea it comes will be the wisdoo|^^^H 
alchas were too well founded. Oa I 



now, and wisdom whea it c 
of iemors& 

The fears of Calchas were too well founded. 
Ghalcis' coast, hj Aulis' rook-bound shore, winds came 
that kept the fleet in unwelcome rest, and famine and 
weariness wasted the strengtli of Greece. At last the 
Beer spoke out in the name of Artemis, and called for 
a. viigin's blood, the blood of Iphigenia. It was a 
hard choice for Agamemnon, — 

" Dire doom ! to disobey the Gods' c 
More dire, my otilJ, mine house's pride, to slay, 
DuLliliiig in vii^in blood a father's hands." 



But necessity is overpowering,— 



I But ne 

H " So he endured to be the priest 

H In that cbild-slaughtering rite nnbleet, 

H The first-fruit oirerinn of that host 

^^ In fatal war for a. bad wonum loaL 

^K The priiyera, the mute appeal to her hard sire, 

^1 Her youth, her virgin beauty, 

^U Nought heeded they, the Chiefs for war on fire, 

^B So to the ministers of that dire duty 

^1 (First having prayed) the father gave the sign, 

^1 Like some soft kid, to lift her to the shrine. 

I 

■ Bu 

u 



e lay she prone, 
Her graceful garments round her thrown; 
But first her beauteous moutli around 
Their violent bondB tliey wound. 
Lest her dreed curse the fated house should si 

With their rude inarLicidate miglit. 
But she her salTron robe to earth let iail : 
The ahiift of i)ity from her eye 
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Tmngpierced that awful priesthood — one and all. 
Lovely aa in a picture etiwd ehe by 

As she wuuld ppeak. Thua at her father's feasts 

The virgin, 'mid the revelling guestn, 

Was wont with her chaste Foice to supplicate 

For her dear father an auspicious fate." 

At the end of this sad story the Choms ceas& This J 

omen was but too trae ; yet it is no gain, they say, tof 

know the future — it ia only antedating sorrow, Tet | 

may better days come now, 

Bucli hijpea are little bettor than forelioding 
That beautiful picture of the death of Iphigenia has 
been the theme of many poets. Euripides hoa a 
tragedy upon it — tlie " Iplii^'enia in Aulia;" and among 
the Eomana, Lucretius has described it finely, transla* 
ting and almost improving the two tragedians, aa an 
instance of the evils to which religion has prompted 
men ; and Tennyeon has drawn tLe whole ii 
lines -with intense vividness, in hia "DrL'am of Fair. J 
"Women." 

"With the Bound of these prophetic strains jet in their ' 
ears, the Cliorus sees tlie approach or^ClytemuKHli 
Btrmn has prepared uh for something dreadful in the face 
and figure of the a\'enBiug Queen, — 

' Far ne'er was mortal sonnd bo fidl of woe.' 
She comes — and then we have anch a dcGcriptiou as makes 
the glow-worm lij^iit of modern poetry 

' Pals its ineffcctnal flrei.' 
Sbe comes rejoiciiigly, ex ultingly— flouting on stately and 
beautiful in her revenge — of wliich the [la^ion, about to 
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ike a Poetess <i^^^^H 



I 



be Mtiated and appeased, breaka out into a gloi 
that abawB bow Bin and wickedneBS can make a 
the Highest Older. 

She telle the Chorus that Troy has been taken, and they 
aak, ' How long ago I When was the citj Backed } ' She 
replies, ' 'Twas in the night that bore this rising lighL' 
The Chorus, incredulous, asks again, ' But how 1 AVhat 
meaaeuger coald come so faat 1 ' And this is her glorioua 

" The Fire-God, kindling his bright light on Ida ! 
Beacon to beacon fast and forward flashed, 
Au estafette of lire, on to the rocks 
Of Hermes-hallowed Lemnos : from that iaie 
Caught, thirdly, Jove-crowned Athos the red light, 
That broader, skimtQing o'er the shimmering sea. 
Went travelling in its etrei^jth. For our delight 
The pine-torcii, golden-glittering like the sun. 
Spoke to the watcliman on Macistus' heighL 
Nor he delaying nor by careless sleep 
Subdued, sent on the fiery messengei: 
Far o'er Kuripus' tide the beacon-blaze 
Signalled to the Meraapian sentinels. 
Light answering light, they sent the tidinga on, 
Kindling into a blaze the old dry heath ; 
And mightier still, and waning not a whit, 
The light leaped o'er Asopus' plain 
Thu crescent moon, on to Citlueron's peak, 
And woke again another missive fire. 
Nor did the guard diBiliiin the far-aeen ligh^ 
But kindled up at oute a mightier flume. 

" From Profesflur Wilson's oritiqiio on the " 
■ppcndad to liiB ' Homar and his TnuaUton.' W. Bkckwt 
fcSooa. 
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O'er liie Gorgopian Inke it flashed like lightning 

On tlie sea-beaten clilfa of Megaris j 

Woke up the waUibnian not to spare his fire, 

And, gathering in its uneshanated strength, 

The long-waving heanled flanie from off the clifCa 

That overlook the deep Saronian gulf. 

As from a mirror streamed. On flashed it; reached 

Arachne, our close nei^^hhouring height, and there, 

Not nnbegotten of that Iriglit fire ou Ida, 

On sprang it to Atridea' paloce-roof. 

Such were the laws of those swift lieacon-fires: 

So flash the torches on from hand to hand 

In the holy rite, brightest the first and liuit. 

Such is tlie proof and sign of victory 

Sent by my hiishand from now captured Troy." 

The reader will recognise here the original of I 
Macaulaj'fl "Aimoda." IiKJeed that poem gives, better 1 
than any translation, the spirit and dash and pictur- 1 
esquenesa of the passage ; from the kindling of tl 
first beacon on Mount Edgecombe's height, — 

" Till Belvoir'a lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of 1 

Trent; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt'a 

battled pile. 
And the red gLire on Skiddaw roused the burgher 

Carlisle." 

Then Clytemnestra describes what she im^'nea to 
be the scene in Troy, where the cries of the vanquished, 
BS wives and cliUdren weep over the bodies of the slain, 
are mingled in discord with the shouts of the plundei 
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"So longer forced to sleep on 
dsmp groand, the TictoiB take Uieir ease in the l^J 
palaces; bat eren in their sncceas there 
that pride which hrings rsTersea. All id not safe yet; 
the dangers uf return are to be encountered, and 
eren then, if any new offence should be committed, 
Troj may yet bo avenged. 

The irony is scarcely concealed. 

Now comes a new choric song, a prayer to Zeos, 
whose judgments cannot fail ; who agaiiiet Paris "bent 
bia bow and made it ready ,"->^ecreed and it was done ; 
wlio "marlfs thnt race from son to son" that dares too 
much, and groWB insolent in over-great prosperity. In 
modiTution ia the only safety. Then is described the 
cume that Paris brought on Troj wlien Helen came : — -. 

Strophe. 
" BeqneRthlng the wild fray to her own nation 
Of clnBhing speara, and the embattled fleet, 
Buariiig to Troy her dowry — desolation, 

She glided ttu'ouKh ibe gate with noiseless fee^ 
During thn umluri^nble I But in their gi'ief 

D*np grotmud tha prophets of that anuient race: 
' Woo to thn pnW.rt I woe to its proud Chief, 
Thti bed warm with tha hushand'a fond embraoal* 

Silent there alie stood. 
Too falwi to honour, too fair to revile ; 
For lior, fur off ovor the ocean flood. 
Yet itill mo*t lnvniy in her jiartiug smil^ 
A (ptiutni quoun* it in Uml haunted spoL 
OilliiiiR, in living buHUly's place, 
ti tliu i^olil Htiitu*'« Anu-wruught grace. 
VVhwrv •peiikiii); <'>'i'( uii> wiiiiliiig, luve is nt 
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Antutrophe. 
" And phantasBiB, from hia deep distress imroliHng, 
Aj.'a ever present with their idle charmB. 
And when that Ijeauteous form he aetnia Ltholding, 

It slides away from ont his clasping arms. 
The vision I in an instant it is gone, 

On liyht wing down the silent paths of sleep ! 
Around that widowed heart, bo mute, bo lone. 

Such are the griefs, and griefs than these more deep 

Td all from Greece that part 
Fot the dread warfare : Patient in her gloom. 
Sits Sorrow, guardian god of each nad home. 
And many woes pierce rankling every heart. 
Oh, well each knew the strong, the brave, the just. 
Whom they sent forth on the horrid track 
Of battle ; and what now comes back I 
Their vacant armour, and a little dust I " 



And the sorrow for friends thus lost rises in an 
ominous murmnr against the sons of Atreus, who led 
the flower of Greece to die in a stiauge land, in a 
■woman's qnaixel, Tlie heavy burden of a. people's 
ourao suggests fears that may not be spokea. And 
^'nin and again in new words the old burden is re- 
peated : — when men are highest in pride, then Erinnya 
comes, and heaven's thunder hursts first on the over- 
glotiou.:- 



" Mijie be the unenyied 
Not too wealthy, not t 



To be the sucker of another's town, 
Or see, a wrttuhed slave, the sacking of ni 
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All doutte that remain about the truth of the beaoon- 
message aro now dispelled by the arrival of a herald, 
who cornea from the army itself. He is the fore- 
runner of Agamemnon, and all that he Bays is intended 
to enhance the greatness of the king's arrivai. He 
fliilutea, in touching words, his country and her gods, 
and the palace of Agamemnon, which now shines its 
best to welcome its monarch, who cornea like dawn out 
of darkness. 

" Greet, greet him nohly. Is't not well to great 
Him who the firm foundations of old Troy 
Dug up with tJie avenging epnde of Jove, 
Searching the soil down to its deepest roots % 
The altars and the templea of their Goda 
Are all in shapeless ruin ; all the seed 
Utterly withered from the blasted land. 
Such ia the joke, that e'er the towers of Troy 
Hath thrown that elder chieftain, Atreus' son. 

Blest above mortals, lo, he comes I Of men 
Now living, who so worthy of all honour ) " 

The leader of the Chorus tells the herald how the 
army has been rained, and speaks of some undeiined 
ftar. And the herald says, " All suffer in turn, but 
it is well at last." He describes most graphically the 
Bufferings of the besieging host; — • 

" Our beds were strewn under the hostile walls ; 
And from the ekius, and irom the fenny land, 
Came dripping the chill dews, rotting onr clothea, 
Matting our hair, like hides of shaggy beasts. 
Our winters shnll 1 tell, when the bleak c«ld 
Intoleruble, dciwn frcn.i Ida's snows 
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Came rushing; even the birds fell dead around as. 

Or summiir heatH, when on hia niiii-day c«ucli 

Heavily fell the waveleBB aea, no breath 

Stirring the sultry air. Why grieve we now f 

All is gone by ! the toils all o'er ! the dead J 

No thought have they of rising from their graves. 

Why count tlie Bulfrages of those who have fallen I 

Tiie living only, fickle fortune's wrath 

Afflicts with grief. I to calamity 

Have bid a, long farewell. Of the Argive host 

To us, the few survivors, our rich gains 

Weigh down in the scale our poor uncounted lossea. 

In the face of the noon-day sun we make our boast, 

Flying abroad over the sea and land, 

That now the Argive host hath luken Troy; 

And in the ancestral temples of their Guils 

Hath nailed the spoils for our eternal glory." 

Clytemneatra now comea forward with expresBionB of 
exuberant delight ; but she never quite hides from ns, 
who are in the secret, the true purpose of her relentless 
heart. " What day," she cries, " so bright, bo blessed, 
da when the wife greets her returning husband I Throw 
wide the gat«B of welcome ; go and meet him, otid tell 
him that his wife is waiting for him, unchanged and 
anchangeahle I N"o pleasure have I known but the 
thought of him, and have watched, lilte a faithful guar- 
dian, over his treasures and his honours." She retires. 
All has now been done to raise our expectation for the 
arrival of the king. He is to come at the lietght of hia 
triumph, and hia wife will greet him with enthusiastic 
welcome. So now the undertone of son'ow ia heard 
again. The herald tells of storms that have harassed 

A. 0. voL vii 
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Um army ob its retum, and of the many w amug who 
ea& naTW regain their homea. Bat with goad hopes 
he goes awar, and again the choial aang* peab in onr 
ttiEii. Again it is of Helen, ^ the fiitad to datajy* 
whoat Tezy name meant " inin.* 



* To IHon in beaixtr 
The wediied nu^chief ! of her 
The wradi of the great Gods onhig^ 
ViiMned die awfol ;juiiciirT ; 
The h ma n h M J T wi '- yantTe long pie^iaiii i g 
For thsU vieed of gnxltr JarfrTg : 
Duhomnir of &e sczaaizef-wiiLctmmig bon^ 
And Jove, ^te Honpi&ibie God ami uaA 
The bsooiss of che loose, ^^ac primxiT ^nroin^ 

Hymned ^he eve jf ^mc jiSdre ^■^'ifnig: Tiy _ 
T!iiic ^Tmn inrettneti, x saiidiir jvr 

The munj-r-jiced iiail jnd moaiu 
JL «vu. loor j*:ff Pots "j«£ 

FoDMuinnel « jsimzs :3e ±Mii 
For y^ftus puored ^vaiiifesil jf ler ssiasBom liaai^ 

imc .ux^L jj^Jiu^ tan riuLLrrsL^ ^try^. 'ite Jui 3mn'$ ^lia^ 
-»pTn» i 7rt<sc jc Ax*, ind. sTtoub luiud. xid r? 



r?* «vii n ?>.n-. MT *jmi3sc ««2aBd :ir x 
^iittAAu Ma na^ -ti -^rn^c r:-;^*::! iza-.iiL 
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Oblique from her soft eye the diirt 

Preyeil sweetly on the inmoat heart, 
Making love's flower its tenderest bloom unfold. 
So cliajigiDg with the changing hours 

That wedlock brought her to a bitter end, 

A cruel sister, and a cruel friend. 
To Priam's daughters in their ohaniber bowers : 
By Hospitable Jove sent in hia ire, 
No tender bride, rather a Fnty dark and diie." 

And Btill the burden ia repeated. Wealtb biingB a 
misery that never dies, but breeds a brood of evils ever 
growing. Beneath the quiet cottnge-rojf dwells Justite, 
and "decent life flows pBttceful on;" but over the 
gilded palace is spread the funeral poll of At^. 

Agamemnon enters. 

Earthly greatness and triumph are at their heiglit, 
Bs the chief returns, tvith chariots and retinue, to his 
palace. The Chorus welcome him as he deserves : — 

' " Hail, king of Atreus' race renowned, 

Wlio Troy hast levelled with the ground 1 
How to address thee— how adore ; " 

but they are anxious to observe a safe moderation in 
their congratulations ; — 

"Nor with exceeding praise run o'er. 
Nor turning short, pass by too light 
The mark and standard of thy might" 

They confess that at first his enterprise Eeemed rash, 
but now success has justifiod his daring. Tim.e alwajv 
reveals true wisdom. 
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The welcome ia, after sU, not so eutliusiaslic aa it 
might ba 

The king greets his nntive limd and hia country's 
goda, and describes the state of the defeated city. He 
is grand as he stands there, a true repi'eseiikitive of the 
heroic i^e, and tells ua how Atfe's hurricane howla 
through the smoking town, and how the Greek nobles 
leapt fottli from the fatal horse. 

" The roaring lion rampant o'er the towers ~ 
Sprang, glutting hia fiturce maw with kingly blood." 

But still the king of men remembers the dangers of 
prosperity, and tempera hia exult ition with regret for 
the caianiitiea of many of bis friends. He is juat about 
to go mo<lc.atIy into his palace without pomp, when 
the traitreaa, gorgooualy docked out to meet her hus- 
band, enters on the scene 

" According to the Bimplicity," says Potter, " of ancient 
manners, Clj'temnestra should have waited to receive her 
husband in the house ; but her affected fondness led her to 
diareganl decorum. Nothing can be conceived more artful 
than her speech ; but th^t shows that her heart had little 
share in it ; her pretended sufferings during his absence are 
touched with great delicacy and tenderness; but had they 
been real, she would not have stopped him with the qner~ 
iilmia recital ; the joy for iiis return, had she felt that joy, 
would have broke out Hrst ; this is deferred to the latter 
part of her address ; then, indeecl, she has amassed every 
image expressive of emotion , but her solicitude to assemble 
these leads her beyond nature, ubich expresses her strong 
passions in bruken sentences, and with a nervous brevity, 
nut with the cold formality of a set harangue. Her last 
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words are another instance of the double seoBe which e: 
presBCB reverence to her husbami, hut inletida the blooiiy 
deflign with which her eoiil was agitated."* 

" Mea I citizens ! Eldera of Argos' atate 1 
I blush uot in jonr presence to pour forth 
All a wife's fondness for her lord beloved ; 
For timorous haahfulness soon dies awaj 
Before fumiliar faces. Not from others 
Learning, but only from mine own sad knowledge 
Will I describe my solitary life, 
While he waa in away under Troy's walls." 

She deacribes at great length how she Buffered from 
rumours of her lord's death ; how she had three times 
tried to hang hei'self ; how her eyes had been dried up 
with weeping, and her short sleep broken by miaerahJe 
dreams. As Dean MiLman eays, 

" Methinks the lady doth protest too much." 

Then she addiesees the king in terma of over-aitfnl 
panegyric: — 

" Thou, watchdog of the nnattainted fold ! 
The main-stay that secnres the straining ship 1 
The firm-based pillar, bearing the lofty roof I 
The only son to childless father bom I 
Land by the lost despairing sailor seen 1 
Day beamiuf,' lieautiful after fierce stonna ! 
Cool fountain to the thirsty traveller I " 

But she will lead him to the pitch of pride, that his 
fall may he complete : she will make him impious that 
the gods may he against him. 

• Quoted by Prolossor Wilson, loe. dL 
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"Stay.n 



On the bare earth, King, thy hallowed foot; 
That which hath trampled upon ruined Troy. 
Why tarry ye, my daniselB 7 'Tis your ottica 
To strew the path with goi^oua carpetinga j 
Like purple pavtment rich be all his way ; 
That juBtice to his house may lead him in — 
The house he little dreamed of. All the rest 
Leave to my care, that may not sleep. So pleaw 
The Ooda, what'a justly destined shall be done," 

Irony cannot he carried further. 

Agamemnon, however, is not easily flattered to I 
luiu, and he refuses an honour fit only for the gods. i 

" Treat me not like a soft and delicate woman, 
Nor, gazing open-mouthed, grovelling on earth 
Like a barbarian, raise discordant cry: 
Nor, strewing with bright tapestries my way, 
Make me an envy to all-jealoua Heaven. 
Ttiese are the proud prerosativea of the Gods ; 
That mortal thus should walk on rich embroideriea 
Beseems not : do it I cannot without awe. 
As a man, honour me, not as a Qod ! 
Though she wipe not her feet on carpetinga. 
Nor variegated garments fine, Fame lifts 
High her clear voice. To be of humble mind 
la God's best gift Blessed is only he 
Who in unbroken hsppiness ends his days. 
Still may I prosper, thiw not overbold." 

But at last he is peisuadod to tread the purple, , 
though he insists on removing his sandals for tlid sake 
of humility. He steps upon the carpet : we feel that 
ha ia doomed. One more touch has to be added ; the 
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one thing that miglit justly provnke the queen is to be 
done. He leads forth Caasandra, and with kind con- 
Biderate Words recommends her to Clytenmestra'a care. 

" But thou this stranger-maid 
Lead in with courteous welcome. The high Qods 
On him who rules his tilaves with gentlenesa 
Look gracioufl ; for to bear the yoke of slavery 
la B sore trial to the Btrufjgling wiU. 
And she, of our rich spoils the choaen flower. 
The army's preciods gift, foUowe me here. 
And since to yield to thee I am compelled, 
Walking on pnrple, enter I the palace." 

The queen doea not notiue this request. She repeats 
her proteatatiouB that no profusion could be too great 
to welcome such a prince, or to express her joy; and 
then she joins exultiiigly in the procession which leads 
him in. And her parting words are Ihese : — 

" JoTe 1 Jove ! that all things perfecteat, my prayers 
Bring to perfection ! to perfeotion bring 
WJuU t/u}u hast yet to Jo / Be ihia tliy care." 

The grand procession here enters the palace, and 
the stage is left vacant, except that Cassandra is still 
there, sitting silent in her chariot. But the notes of 
melancholy music call our eyes from the stage to the 
orchestra, where the Chorus ifl moving in mysterioiu 
figures about the altar, where it stands down beneath us 
on the floor of the theatre. Fear — resistleee inexpli- 
cable fear — is now the burden of their song ; so that, 
though their own eyes have sees the safe return of the 
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army, yet a sense of danger and caUmitios to come still 
overpdweia them — an apprehension connected in some 
way with that dread of exceasive wealth wliich they 
have expreaaed ao often. Cassandra is not inattentive 
to their forebodings : her gBKtures show that she sharea 
them. But now Clytemnestra cornea out again. She 
bids the captive prophetess, sternly but not insultingly, 
to accept her lot, and enter the palace as a alave. For 
a long time CassanJra liatens in silence to the queen's 
command and the advice of the Chorua, her look grow- 
ing every moment wilder, and her gestures more ex- 
cited. At last she speaka, and erica again and again to 
Apollo, the author of her unhappy inspiration, of her 
sad propheciea that have been always disregatded, and 
with each repetition her ravings portend more clearly 
the dreadful deed that is to come. She looks round in 
honor at the palace^'atea, and cries, — 

" Dwelliog accurst of God ! 

Dark home of mmiler and infanticide I 
The lord lies slan^'htered in that drear ahode^ 
And the dank floor with hloody dew is dyed," 

She calls to mind the iinpions feast of Thyestes, and 
speaks not dimly of another crime to come. Her 
beautiful face is disfigured with passion ; her hair 
"streams like a meteor on the troubled air," as the 
-vision foKes itself more and more vividly on her re- 
Inctant souL She sees the murderess raise her hand; 
she sees the bath in whieli the deed ia done, and the 
Furies puniahing the guilty queen. And her own fate, 
too, ia before her: — 
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"Alas I alas 1 for m^Fielf I fear '^J 

Mine own dealh-hoar of agony ! 
Oh, wherefore do ye lead me here ) 
Oh, wherefore, but with him to die J" 

Each wild utterance of Casaandra is followed hy a 
short Boiig from the orchestra in comment on her 
words. " Why," asks the Chorus, — 

" Why heBven-Blrnck, heaping ill on ill, 
Pour'st lliou thy fnuitii; sorrows vain! 

Why ahrieka thy voice, ill-omened still, 
It4 awful burthen in awakening stniinl 

Why roams thy sad pro]ihetic song 

Only the patha of grief along ) " 

Again she is tortured with visions of the past scenes 
of horror that have defiled the house of Pelops. The 
mardered children of Thyestea pass before her eyes, 
with the same terrible distinctnese with which the 
children nnd the eight kings force themaclves on the 
fancy of Macbeth : — 

"See, see ye not upon yon palace-roofa, | 

Like shapes in dreams, they stand and jibber then^ ■ 
The children murdered by their ueareat kin t M 

Lo, there they are, in their full-laden halids 
Entrails and bowela, horrible food, on which 
Their futhera have been feasting." 

Vengeance is coming for these things npon the house 
of Atreus ; and though the she-wolf welcomes her lonl 
with flattering words, yet death is certainly prepared 
for him. There is no longer any concealment. Cas- 
sandra foretells in plain words the crime of Clytem- 
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nestra, and tiie excuse she will allege; and at laat she" 
teara the prophet-garlands from her head, and doBhes 
down her wand in the dust, hating her unhappy task 
of Tittering warnings that are fated to he disbelieved. 
Yet she wUl not die unayenged, for even now she seea 
the long-exiled son Oi'estes rotum, and claim satiefao- 
tion for hia father's death. 

Suddenly, while speating for a moment more 
calmly to the Chorus, Cassandra starts back in hoiror. 
"Fob !" she cries, — 

" Foh ! how the house sinella with, the reek of blood ! " 
Fluttered like a bird with terror, ehe yet restrains her- 
self to utter one last prayer for vengeance, one last 
reflection on the fickleness of fortune, and then goes 
inf/i the palace to meet her death. 

For a minute we are left to consider this wonder- 
ful scene of madness ; to reflect on its strange medley 
of emotions, where Ophelia's tenderness and Lear's 
frenzy are gathered into one, and joined with the 
agony of foresight of Lochiel's Seer ; while the Choms 
moralises still over the danger of prosperity. Sud- 
denly a cry is heard within, — 
" Woe's me, I'm stabbed I stabbed with a mortal blow t " 

Again and again it is repeated, as the niiy'estic voice 
of Agamemnon, that so often rose above the din t& 
battle, BJunds fainter and fainter in the ^ony of 
death. The deed is done. 

. In the orchestra utter confusion prevails, for each 
membei of the Chorus has some different advice to 
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nrge, and they etart up and rush to and fro in testlosa 
excitement. But in a moment all ia hushed into the 
ailenoe of awe. 

The back of the stage opens, and the very scene of | 
the nuirJer is brought forth to view. Terrible in her 
triumph, the bloody ase still in her hands, Clytem- 
nestra is seen stantliiig over her husband's corpse. 
For all hat wickedness still a queen, she etands up 
boldly and dares to defend her deed. — 
" This ia no unpremeiJitated strife : 
Over this ancient feud I have brooded long. 
That the slow time at length liath bronght to pass. 
Here stand I, as I smote. 'Twaa I that slew him I 
ThuB, thus I did it ! Nousht will I deny ! 
That he could not defend him^^elf, nor 'scape. 
As round the &Nh the inextricable net 
Closes, in his rich garments' fatal wealth 
I wrapt him. Then once, twice, I smote him home. 
Twice groaned he, then stretched out his failing limbs ; 
And as he lay I added a third blow ; 
And unto Hades, the dark god below, 
Warden of the dead, maiie my thanksgiving vow. 
So, fallen thus, he breathed out his proud life, 
And Hpouted forth such a quick rush of blood. 
It spWiK'd me o'er with its black gory dew. 
Yet not the leas rejoiced I, than the flower ' 
Within the pregnant folds of its sweet cup 
Bejoices in the dropping dews of heaven. 
Being as it ia, ye Argive elders all. 
If that ye too feel joy, rejoice with me. 
And I protest that were it meet to make 
Ldbationa for the dead, 'tia I would make them : 
For all that's done is just — is more than just. ' 
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He that hath filled the chalice of this hooM 
With cUtsing and with woe, on hia return 
Himself flhould drink it to the very diegs," 

Tho Chorua, the elders of her people, condemn hei 
straightway to be outcast and ahhorred ; but she still 
defends herself and defies them, relying on the help 
of jEgisthus, her accomplice. 

" And now hear ye ray stern, my solemn oath : — 
By Justice, the avenger of my child ; 
By At^, by Erinnya, at whose shrine 
I have olfered up this man, slain by mine halld I 
I look not in the house of fear to dwell, 
So long OS on my hearth kindles his fire 
.£gisthuE, as of old my constant friend: 
He to my daring is no slender shield. 
Low lies the man who hath done shameful wrong 
To me his wife ; he, once the dear delight 
Of the fair Chryseid, 'neath the walls of Troyj 
And her his captive, her his prophetess, 
The sliarer of his Led, his soothsayer, 
His faithful consort on his couch of sleep. 
And on the deck, under the groaning masts. 
For this these two huve paid the rightful prica — 
He as ye see him ; she, like the sweet swan, 
Singing her farewell song, her own sad dirge. 
Lies here, his paramour, the delicate morsel. 
Intruded here, where I should feast alone." 

The Euin which the (joda, in their mysterious will, 
sent down upon the race of Pelnps stands before ua 
Tisible in Cljtenmestrj, Looked at from the human 
nde, she is an incurnation of coUEUmmate wickedness. 
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:t and nnasbamed ; from the divine eide she 
inger of Alt and Erijinya, filled full with 
their terrilile displeaaure, the most awful object that 
could meet the eyes of hewiliiered and despairing mor- 
tals. Through a long series of short answering chants 
her consciousness of this dread mission is contrasted 
with the timid horror of tlie Chorus, After attribut- 
ing the whole line of sorrows to Hulcn, and wailing 
OTM Cassandra's death, the Chorus calls upon the 
Alastor, the imforgetting fury, — 

"That Daemon dread, 
Whose wrath bangs heavy o'er the head 
Of each of that predestined line ; 
A name, the omen and the eign 
Of endless and insatiate mtaery." 

And Clytemneatra takes up the strain . — 

" Say not 'twas Agamemnon's wife 

That so cut short his fated life. 

It was the Alaator, whose drtad mien 

Took Tip the likeness of the queen. 

Of that dark house 'tnaa he, 'twas h^ 

The curee and awful Destiny ■, 

(Where, father of that race nnblest, 

Old AtreUB held hia cannibal feast ;) 
Wreaking for that dread crime the vengeance duo, 
The full-grown man for those poor babes be slew." 

ButtheChorus will not admit her defence, nnil mourn 
(n indijfnatiun for the kingly head laid low by suiih 
foni treachery. Still the queen asserts the justice of 
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" It was not 90 ; that roan of pride I 
Bj no nuseemly death he died. 
Who first into our houaehold brought 
Dark Atfe'a eiiares 1 who earliest taught 
That fateful lesson of deceit. 

Decoying forth thut child of many teus, 

Iphigenia, in her tender years) 
Evil he did, evil is vengeance meet ! 
He will not make his insolent boost in Hell ; 
For with the Bwonl he smote, and by the sword he ff 

And ever the Chorus returns to its wailings and accn- 



" Woe, woe ! earth, earth ! wilt thou not swallow ma 
Ere I am forced my kingly lord to see 
Within that bath, with silver walled, 
On hia low bed unhonoured and unpalled? 
Oh, who will bury him ) 
Oh, who will rnouip for him ? 
Wilt tiiou, wilt thou, thou daring one, prestune^ 

Thou, thine owa. husband's bloody murderess ! — 
To stand and wail aa mourner by hie tomb 7 

With graceless grace, unholy holiness. 
For noble funeral rites the uuble9t ofleringB blem." 

And still the murderess "keeps her fixed unaltered 
I mood." 

tThis is in the true spirit of Athenian tragedy. 
Lady Macbeth, before her crime, is a very Clytem- 
nestra j she welcomes Duncan with the same exa^er- 
nted courtesy, and is as reeolute in her purpose ; but 
afterwards she trembles and turns pale. Shakespeare 
is paiutiiig human nature, weak and fickle even in the 
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atrongest ; .^scIijIub is showing us tlie ntath of gods, ^^^| 
which is simple, direct, aud unrcpenting. ^^^| 

At leugtli, iu the end of the play, ^gisthua himself 
appears, and he e^thibita the diameter of a violeat and 
cowarlly tyrant. He cougratulatea himself ahanie- 
lessly on his aitccees, and showa how his father 
ThyesteB is avenged. " !Now," he says, — 

"Now, 'twere a glorious thing for me to die. 
Seeing him canght in justice' iron toils," 

The Chorus thiealen him with the curse of the 
people and with stoning; hut ^gis thus desjiises the 
eidera of bia city, and confidently asserts hia ill-gotteu 
power. Violence ia on the pwint of being used, when 
Clytemneatra interposes. She pacifies .^^gisthus with 
tenderest worda — " purring," says Professor WUboh, 
"like a satiated tigress round her prey;" and while 
the Chorus threaten them with the possible return of 
Orestes, she leads her accomplice in " to set in order 
all things in that ancient kingly house." Truly they 
are sadly out of order at present. 



The first part of the great threefold drama is otbt, 
and while we sit waiting for the next, there can 
be no want of reflections to occupy our minds. The 
conversation which ordiuarily fills up such intervala in 
the performance can hardly find place now, for all minda 
have been oppressed with a weight of awe which does 
not easily pass away, A confused mass of giant fornia 
and deeds of blood is before our eyes, aud mingled tones 
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of triumpli and despair are still ringing in our eats. 
But gradually, as wb gaze, tlie several parts sink hack 
into due proportion, and gradually there cornea out 
into diatinetnesB the supremely great figure of Clytera- 
neatra. It grows up hefore us more and more vividly 
aa we recall one grand speech after another, — as we 
remember how she exulted at the thought of her hus- 
band's return ; how great ahe was in the defiant estra- 
vagiince with which she spread his path ; how fearfully 
wicked in her unflinching hypocrisy ; how aha de- 
spised j^isthua, for whom she had done it all. And 
then, by her side, we begin to see clearly the noble 
stature of Aganieninoa, and pity, which was sup- 
pressed awhile in awe at Clytemnestra, possesses ue 
again. 

Is all that villany to triumph, and all that noble- 
ness to perish unavenged 1 But as we go over in 
memory the closing scenes, the thought arises of 
Orestes. What is he doing now ! Growing up to 
manhood in a distant land, and meditating vengeance. 
He goea to sacred Delphi and consults Apollo, and is 
bidden to hasten to Ai^os and kill his mother and her 
guilty lover. And how are affairs in Argosi The 
palace is full of Trojan captives ; Electra herself, Aga- 
memnon's daughter, is little better than a slave ; 
while hatred has been gradually growing against 
,^^sthus and the queen, till there are many who 
long, hardly in secret, to see the face of the avenger. 

But the herald's voice proclaims that the next play is 
to begin, and the curtain falls for the " Chuephori, or 
Libation -hearers." Still the scene is the royal polaoe 
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of'ArgoH, but in front of it now is seen the tomb of 
Agamemnon. "We seem to breathe a. lighter, freer atmo- 
sphere than that which echoed to the drejui choruBes 
of the Argive elders or the shriek of the dying king, 
A brighter, more beautiful vision ia before us. Orestes 
conies upon the scene ia his pride of youth, which 
sadness cannot obscure. His face and his dress may 
betoken moiiming, but in his whole person shines out 
the symmetry and the brilliance of white skin and 
lustrous hair which ia seen in the young Greek in the 
wrestling-schools of Athens. He comes forward to his 
father's tomb, and solemnly offers there two locks of his 
hair, — the first to Inachus, the nTer-god of his home, 
a sign of gratitude for life and nurture ; the second to 
his dead father, as au offering of love, instead of that 
which he was not allowed to pay at the time of his 
funeraL This done, he stands apart, and with him 
Fylades, his faithful companiou, who all this time has 
remaiued in silence at hia side. They stand apart to 
watch, for the palace-gatea are opened, and a train of 
black-robed women comes out, led by Electra. They 
are bearing urns with mixed meal and oil and honey, 
to be poured as libations, or drink-offerings, on the 
tomb. Orestes at once recognises hia aister, and 
guesses the object of their coming. 

Electra remains upon the stage close by the tomb ; 
while the Chorus, those captive women, walk down 
the broad steps which lead from the stage into the 
orchestra, and take their stations there to sing. They 
remain, however, so near the stage as to be at all ti 

A. a vol. viL Ii 
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close, liJte Eleotra, to tlie toiab. And Qiua their c1 



" Sent from the palace, fortli I tread, 
With hands ehrill- clapped, a doleful b 
LibaCioDS bearing to the dead. 
Marred is my cheek with many a atain, 

Nai!- ploughed the furrows bleed. 

The while on cries of paia 
My heart doth feed. 
Bending my flaien-tisBiied vest, 
With sniilelese pa««ion, uncontrolled. 
Grief doth my sorrow-Btrickea breast 
DisluanCle of the garment's decent foli 

For shrill, hair-bristling Fear, 
Of AtreUB* home dream-prompting sei 
Breathing forth lage in Bleep,— at dead of nigh^ 
From the recesses of these rojal halla, 

Rang out a cry of wild affright 
That heavy on the women's chambers falls. 
And dream-interpreteis, in Heasen's 
To faithful ntt'rance pledged, proclaim 
That nnavenged 'neath earth, the slain 
Against their slayers wrathfally comploi! 

This is the key-note of the earlier part of the j 
this ia the feai wliich hanga ovet out minds, 
fear has led the queen to send forth this i 
procession, as if she might so appease the wrath of h 
mardered lord. But hlood, snys the Chorus, cannot \t 
washed out ; Aih will esact her penalty without u 

* For the translations thronghout this and the following p] 
the writeria indebted to Mia8Swuiirick'B"TrOogj of .fKhjIa 
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Then Electra apealia to the Chorua. How, she 
asks, can I fultil my tniik, and offer these libations to 
my father % I cannot aay, " These are a loving wife's 
gifts to her husband." Shall I pray that she who 
sent them may he requited 1 

" Or, with no mark of hononr, silently, 
For BO my father pvrislicd, shall I pour 
These vain oblations to the thirsty earth, 
Then, tossing o'er my head the lustral nm, 
(As one who loathed refilee forth has cost,) 
With eyes averted, back retrace my stepsl" 

The Chorus bids her accompany the ofierings with 
good wisliea for the righteous — for herself, that is, and 
all who hate jE^'isthus — and for Orestes her exiled 
brother, and pray that on the guilty some god or 
mortal may come in vengeance. All this is liimly 
and gradually anggested, and then Electra prays. In 
perfect beauty she stands before tis, sorrow mingled 
with righteous anger, and prays to the gods below and 
mother Earth, and to her father's spirit, that they may 
pity her slavish lot and bring home Orestes from his 
esile, and that her father's murderess may be justly 
slain. Then solemnly she ascends the steps of the 
tomb and pours out the libation, while the Chorus 
aings a short hymn of grief for the lost warrior. Sud- 
denly Eleetra'e white arm is raised, the dark folds of 
her dress falling off from it, for she has found upon 
the tomb her brother's votive lock, and now holds it 
up in wonder to show it to the Cliorus. They cannot 
gnees from whom it comes, hut the truth quickly 
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dawns upon the sister's mind. The hair is like I 

own in colour ; Orestes is the only friend who could\] 
be lo lamenting Agamemnon ; footsteps, too, ate to be 
Been leading to the tomb, which in length and shape 
tally exactly with hec own. While she is distiitbed 
and uncertain, hoping hut hardly daring to believe, 
Orestes cornea forward awl addresses her. She does 
not know him, and even when he tells her 'who he is, 
thinks he is mocking. But when at last she is con- 
vinced, her gladness overflows ; he shows the very 
cloak which her hands had wrought ; she falls apoa 
his neck, and thus addresses him : — 

" Oh ! cherished darling of thy father's house, 
Hope of our race, thou precious seed, long wep^ 
Trusting in thy strong arm, thou %' 
Thy natal home. fondly loved, in whom 
Centre four dear affections ; for perforce 
Thee must I bait as father, and on thee 
Love for my mother, justly hated, falls j 
And for niy sister, pitilessly slain. 
My faithful brother hast thou ever been, 
My pride, my awe ; — only may Justice, StrenjjtJi, 
With Zeus supreme, third Saviour, aid thy cause." 



Orestes joins in her prayers, and explai: 

himself has sent him to execute this purpose, recouid 

ing the calamities which would fall on him if ] 

should refuse the service : how Ati would pursiu 

liim ; how every share in festal e 

would be denied hitn, till, &icndless and dishonoute 

he must die with all the burden of his guilt upon 1 

Such oracles he caonot disobey. The i 
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announced hia reaolre, and the Chorus aoleinnly 
approves it. " Duer of wrong must suffer," — this is 
the grand oM law. 

The course of the action being so clearly marked 
oat, it is ROW to be still further sanctioned b; appeals 
to Heaven, and onr interest in it heightened by hear- 
ing it dwelt upon, with every variety of treatment, by 
the two persons engaged upon it, Orestes stands 
on one side of the tomb, Electra on the other, and 
just below the Chorus is grouped, to bear part in theii 
alteinate song : — 

■ Oret. What can I, Sire unblest, 

Prayerfully sing, 
Thee from thy couch, of rest 

Hither to win^-1 
Lo .' in that drear confinf^ 

Darkness is day I 
Taioly to Atreus' line 

Honours we pay I 

Chio. My son, the wasting jaws of fira 
Quell not the Bjiirit of the dead, 
Full lute he manifests hid ire. — 
When mourned is he whose blood is shed. 
The Blayel is revealed. In time, 
Por slaughtered parents, righteous wml 
Poured forth unceasing, doth avail 
To track the crime, 

£lec. In turn, my tearful strain, 
Father, hear ! 
Hark liow thy children twain 
Chant anthems drear 1 
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Eiile3 beside thy tomb, 

Sad, suppliant pair ^~ 
No hope rplitvea our gloom, 

Triumphs deepnir. 

Cho. And yet, if HO the gods oiOain, 

Hereafter, gladder iiote» ahali aonnd }— 
Instead of dirge, jo/a rapturous strain 
Back It) these halls shall learl again 
Tlie dear one newly found." 

So many times they answer one another, grief by 
tutna taking the place of hope; the tone sinkiiig 
fiometimos almost to despair, aoitie times rising to 
prophetic exultation ; and throughout it all they 
caU their father, as the Persians called Durius, to 
come forth from his tomb, and help tliem to revenge. 
Gradually the tones grow calmer and more determined ; 
till they settle down, when the Tesolve ia fully 
ratified, into the sober language of the ordiiiaiy J 
dialogue. Then the Chorua says, — 

" Unhlamed in sooth have ye your ?pueoh prolonged, 
Due to his tomb, and uolamented fate. 
But since to action now thy soul is braced. 
To work forthwith I and in the god conQde." 

Yet even now the fixed resolve ia to 

by an omen of success. " Why," asks Oresti 

the queen sent these oiferings to the tomb, seeing tl 

she cannot hope by any sacrifice to wash out the el 

of murder I — for, as the saying runs, not ail tl 

poured out in one libation, could atone for one d 

bbod." 
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The Chorus answers him. It is a dream that has 
made her aaxiuus. Sim (Ireamt that ehe gave birth to 
a dragon, who fed with his savage jawa at her own 
breast She sprang up in terror, and. could not roat 
till these libations bad been sent to her husband's 
tomb. Even to Clytcninestra remorse has eome at 
last, and conscience makes her connect every terror 
with her crime. She could not know what this 
dragon meaut, but Orestes accepts it as a type of 



" For if the enake, quitting the self-same womb. 
Was girded straightway with my swathing clothes. 
And, taping round tlie breast that nonrished me, 
Sucked with my nurture-milk the clotted blood. 
While she in terror, at the portent shrieked; — 
Needs must it be, that she who reared the pest 
A forueful death must die. I, dragon-like, 
Myself ahull slay her, as her dream declares." 

No more is needed to strengthen his resolution or to 
sanction it, and now he unfolds the details of his 
plot. With the faithful Pylades, who has never left 
his side, lie is to present himself as a stranger at the 
gates of the palace, and so to gain aihuission to the 
presence of jiiglsthus. Then, so soon as he sees the 
usurper, he will kill him. Such is his plan. Of hie 
motlier he says not a word. Tliat intention is too 
dreadful to be Bpokcii of : though unhesitating in his 
determination, he will not utter it, even to his 
friends. Surely tiiere is something very touching and 
dreadful in this silence. 
Oiestes and Pylades go away into the fields, to 



itra enters ths^^H 
at hand : wlio^^| 
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leappear in their new character, and Electra e 
palace. The time of Tengeance is close ath. 
doBB not trembla 1 The Chorus gives expression to 
the oniveisat apprehension ia a fine and simple ode. 
They sing of the terrible extremes to which bumau 
guilt, especially wonion's, at times has reached. 

" Cho. Full many a horror drear 

And t'liaatlj, Eatth doth rear;— 
With direful monsters teema encircling Ocean; 

Meteors, with threatening flheen, 

Hang heaven and earth between ; — 
The tempest's wrath still raves with wild commotionj 
These, and dire wingM thii^, and things that etawl. 

Thou mayst describe them alL 



But man's audacious might 

What n'ords can paint a 
Or woman's daring spirit who may tell? 

Her passion's frenzied throes, 

Co-niatea of mortal woes ? 

For love unlovely, when its evil spell 
'Mong brutes or men the feebler sex befool^ 

Conjugal bands o'errulea." 

Then they recite the past ctimea of women — Althcea'a, 
who burnt the brand on which her son Meleager's lifi I 
depended ; and Scylla, who for a golden neclilace sold I 
her father's life ; and, worse than all, of the Lemnian. ] 
women who slew their husbands, and made the i 
of Lemnos a byword for atrocity. But justice, t 
cry, is unerring in her aim, and her throne i 
movable. 
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^H ** Firm based ia Justice ; Fate of j'ore ^^^| 

^H Forged weapon for the blow ; ^^^| 

^H Decp-Bouled Erinnys doth restore ^^^H 

^D Th' avenger to his home, and, lo ! ^^^^| 

^P He pnj'S the bloody score." ^^^H 

And now &o conapirutois are come, Orestes ancl 

PyladeB, with attendants. Orestes walks straight np 

to the great palace-gatea, and knocks repeatedly, A 

Hrvant at leogth appears, and goes into the honse to 

fetch some one to hear the stranger's application. 

OreBtes had Said, — 

" Let one in trust, a woman bearing rule, 
Come forth ; yet more decorous were a man. 
For when by bashfalness the tongue is swayed 
Darkened ia speech ; — boldly man speaks to man, 
And tells his message forth without reserva" 

It is a woman who cornea out to answer, and no Ibbb a 
woman than Clytemnestra. "With the same unhesi- 
tating coiimge, the same exultant wickedness, with 
which long ago she boasted of her crime as she stood 
over her husband's corpse, unchanged she cornea out 
now, and behind her comes Electra. The queen 
receives the messenger with queenly courtesy. Ha 
tells his tale shortly and simply, using the Phociau 
dialect : — 

" Ore**. From Phoois I, a Daolian, stranger here. — 
What time my home I left, for Ai^s bound, 
Starting on foot, with baggage self-equipped, 
A man to me unknown, as I to him, 
Met me, inquii-ed my route and told me bis. 
Strophius, ihe Phociau, as in talk I learned. 
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' Stranger,' he Baid, ' ainee Argos ia thy goal, 

Suy to the parents,' — strictly mark iny words, — ' 

' Bead ia Ocfiatea ; — grave it on thy mind ; — 

Whether the counsel of hia frienda prevail 

To bring liiiii home, or give him sepulture. 

Alien for aye ; — hear thon their mandatea back ; 

For now the hrazen um doth shroud from sigl 

The ashes of the hero duly wept.' 

Such words I heard, and tell thee ; — if to those 

Who here hear rule I speak, kin to the dead, 

I know not ;— but 'tis meet his sire should know." 

" Tis meet his aire should know " 1 — did Orestes tape J 
to " wring his mother's heart " 1 It wj 
penetrahle stuff." She says nothing about the dead I 
father, who indeed knows well enough, and in h 
ghostly power ia furthering all this act of retributioa 
but although the messenger's tidings are, as she pretends 
to think, not good, yet she admits him with welcome 
to the house, and goes herself away to tell the news I 
to j^Egisthus. Has she some suspicion 1 Does ehftifl 
go to seek for men to help against any violence whicl^l 
the strangers may intend t 

Again there is a moment of suspense, iluring which I 
the Chorus sing a chant of eager expectation : — 

" Gho. — Bear handniaidena ! Sisters dear ! 

When, oh mhen, full-voiced and deal; 
Shall WE, for Oreatea' aake. 
Loud the joyous psean wake 1 " 

The hour is come, tbey sty; now must Persuasion leadfl 
the guilty ones to offer themselves to the ruin whidtl 
Erinnys is preparing. Aa this chorus ends, then* 
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168 out of the palace Cilissa, the old hqtsb of 
stes ; and fur goiub time we are interested and 
half amused with }ier garrulous lamentations. It is 

6 of tlie very few passages where a Greek tragedian 
haa touched that deepest chofd of pathos whieh ia 
struck wlien we smile at the weakness of human 
nature, and yet grieve the more for its sufferings; the 
chord which Shakespeare strikes in Lear and Uphelia, 
in many of the songs of his clowns, and in the story 
of Falatatf's death-bed. This old nurse, like her in 
Juliet, runs on' with tri&ing i 
childhood, most unworthy of the o 
this point of view. Still the old v 
assist in the execution of the plot. 
sent her to summon ^gisthus, and bid him hring 
body-guard with him. This latter message the Cborua 
bids her not to give, and so it ia contrived tliat the 
usurper shall offer himself unprotected to Oreatas' 
swoid. And bo, half guessing from the hints of the 
Chorua that there is aomething good going forward, 
Cilisea goes her way. 

Once more the stage ia empty, and the loud prayers 
of the Chorua are heard, as they confidently pray to 
Zeus for hia assistance, and call on Orestt-s to consum- 
mate the deed. Soon .^.gisthus comes, half doubting 
the iiewa, which he pretends to call unwelcome ; and 
he asks the Chorus whether it is true. The Chorua 
reply:— 

"We have but heard ; go thou thyself within. 
Question these strangers ;— second-hand reports 
Avail not as tu hear the tale one's self." 
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" Fain would T see the messenger and leam 
"Wletiier liimael/ was presimt at the deftth, 
Or if from blind report thia tale he heard ; 
A wakeful mind he will not soon deceive." 

He goes into the palace. Suspense ia at its height. 

" Cho. Zeus, great Zeua, how frame my tXf 
Thine aid to win) 
How, invoking thee on high, 
Mf Etrain begin] 

For anon with ranrderouB blow. 

Either shall the gory blade 
Atreus' royal house o'erthrow, — 

Prone in dust for ever laid, — 
Or in Freedom's sacred name, 

Kindling Are and holf light, 
Shall the rightful heir reclaim 

Wealth and crown, — hia twofold right. 

Sole against the tjrant pair, 

To such deadly grapple hiefl 
Agamemnon's godlike heir; — 

None to follow if he dies I 
Crown, oh crown, the great emprisel" 

A cry ia heard ; again and again it sounds ; and Ijefot 
we bave time to doubt, a servant niahes in cryiii 
that ^giathua is slain; and, batteriug at the doi 
of the women's part of the palace, he calls loudly C 
CljteimieBti&. 
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She comes hastily forth, knowing instinctively that 
the hour of her retribution is arrived ; but, calling for 
,n axe — the weapon with which ahe killed Agamemnon 
—is determined to dnfend herself to the last But 
when Orestes appears, flhe assumes the giiise of ten- 
derness. The avenger says: — 



" Bevere, my chi.d, thia breast 
From which, a sleeping infant, thou full oft, 
With toothless gum 3, thy nurture-milk liast sucked." 

For one moment Orestes wavers and turns to Py- 
lades, but his friend reminds him ■ f Apollo's command 
and his own vows, and bids him "choose all for foe 
men rather than the gods." His momentary hesitation 
is dispelled. He gives short replies to his mother's 
pretences of affection, and rejects her excuse with the 
most solemn answer. She pleads that Fate compelled 
her to her crime ; and Fate, he replies, now ordains 
her death. He is at least as much the instroment 
of heaven as she was. Thea he drags her into the 

Wliile the terrible deed is being done, according 
tn the decorous taste of the Greek theatre, out of 
sight, the Chorus sings a hymn of onmixed exnlta- , 
tioni — 
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" Reft was I of the Biin whose andden ray 
Dill with new joy illume 
These halls, long sunk in gloi 
It gleamed, — then died away. 

Anon, the cheeiing light, 
New-kindled, in these halls shall shine once nunv, 

What time, with lustral rite. 
Prom the polluted hearth is pni^ed the gore, 
And Atd put to flight. With fomi benign. 
Fortune, long time an alien, comes to claim 

Her home, redeemed from shame. 

Clearly the light dolh shine !" 

No cries are heaid thia tima The agonies of a inothezl 
slain by her own son ate too horrible to be evei^J 
heard. We know the deed is done, and thb a 
makes the act of solemn justice Btill more treraRndoos. 

It is done, and the scone is opened ; and as we saif.^ 
Clytemnestra atanding in her wicked triumph over th^l 
body of her husband, holding in her hand the bloody^ 
axe, and pointing to the robe in which her victim haji'll 
been entanf;led to he Bliiin,^Bo now we see Orestea^-fl 
unhappy but not guilty, standing over bis motbez'tfl 
corpse, with his drawn sword in his hand, and poinfc!^ 
ing to the same robe of Agamemnon in testimony o 
her guUt. Servants grouped behind him display tlia,« 
long folds of the fatal garment, while Orestes, inspire 
by the divine justice of which he has been the agen^J 
ipeaks these solemn words : — 

" Behold the tyrants of this land, the twain 
Mj sire who murdered, and this palace reaved. 
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Uajestic once eat the; upon their thronea. 

United now, aa by their fate appears, 

And faithful to their pledges e'en in death. 

To slay my wretched sire conjoined they swore, 

Ckinjoined to die; — well have they kept their oaU). 

But further, ye who hearken to theae woes, 

Mark this device, my wretched father's snare, 

His hands which fettered and his feet which yoked. 

Unfold it,^ — form a ring, — and, standing near, 

Display the Hero's death-robe, that the Sire, 

Not mine, but He who all these woes surveys, 

Helioa, my mother's impious deeds may mark; 

So in my trial, at some future time, 

He by my side may stand, and witness bear 

That justly I did prosecnte to death 

My mother; — for of base .^Igisthus' doom 

Recfceth me not ; — he, aa adulterer, 

The lawful forfeit of his crime hath paid." 

£ut calamities are not at an end, as the eliort crii 
i^the Chorus prupliesy; — 

" Alua for doings fran{;ht with doom I 
Slaughtered he found a goiy tomb. 

Woe! Woe I 
To the survivor griet is but in bloom." 
And again: — 

" Alas ! no son of mortal race, 
Unscathed the path of life may tracel 

Woe! Woe! 
Fadeth one grief, another comes apace." 

Already Orestes begins to feel the Fariee of his mother 
coming upon him : — 
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"As charioten 
With steeds ui^vemed, from, the oonree I awerre; 
Tbau^^lita past control are wliir]iiig me along, 
Their captive slave ; while terror in my heart 
Her piean ftnd her Irenzied dance prepares." 

But whilo Eeaaon yet holda her seat he asserts hia 
righteousneBs, and pleads the ijijunction of Apollo. 
Taking in hia hands a suppliant's oUve-branch with 
its festoons oi white wool, ho turns to go to Delphi, 
an esile and a wandei«r, to seek there the protection 
of the god he has obeyed. And now he aoea ths 
Furies. They rise in the background: — 

" Gorgon-like they come, 
Vested with sable stoles, their locks entwined 
With clustering snakes. No longer may I bide." 

And though the Chorus cannot see them, they presa 
round him more closely and more hideous ; his Irenzy 
grows, and covering hia face with his hands he nishea 
in madness from the place. 

The Chorus still bless him, and pray that ho may 
obtain protection, and march back up the stops across 
the stage, and through the palace-gates, chanting thin 
song.-— 

" Thrice the Atridan storm hath bunt 
O'er Mycence'a halls. 
Child-devouring horror first 
Brooded o'er these walla. 
Next a king's disaster came. 
When the chief who led 
Hellas' warriors, known to fam^ 
In the bath lay dead. 
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Now, behold a. third is come,— 
Saviour, siiall I say, or doom? 
From wliat quarter sped) 
FaU-accompIiBhed, when ehall Fate, 
Lulled to te&t, her itonaf ire ahatel" 



Tn bur Bympathy for Orestea thua Bafiering for liu ' 
piety, we cannnt but look forward with eager expecta- 
tion to the next Play, in which we are to see liim de- 
livered from the Furies. But there is another rea 
even more powerful, to make the Athenian citizen 
wait impatiently for the " Eumenides." A rumour has 
got abroad that .^chyliia is going to use all the i. 
teiest which his p«at Trilogy must awaken to support 
a political cause. The leaders of the popular party, 
Periclea and Ephialtoa, are proposing to reform, if not 
to abolish, the high court of Areopagus. This ve 
able court has been bitherto in the hands niauily of the 
nobility, and wields an authority all the more exten- 
sive because it ia undefined ; it is the highest tribunal 
in cases of murder and sacrilege, and a peculiar s 
tity ia attached to its decisions. Some, however, of 
the citizens think, it seems, that it is old-fashioned and 
unwieldy; and perhaps even that it may become the 
Btronghold of a eellish nobility, who, by straining to 
the utmost its undefined prerogatives, may make it 
the means of a formidable opposition to the system of 
reform which is in progress. Others regard it with 
the reverence which they conceive to be due to an 
institution founded by the gods, and intimately coo- 

A. 0. ToL viL n 
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nected with the greatness of the city ; and among 
these, we need hardiy saj, is .^^hyiiia. He intends, 
by representing the court of Areopagus as the scene 
of the trial and lihemtion of Orestes, and as having 
teen founJed at that time by Pallas — and not only for 
that occasion, but for ever^to enlist the sympathy of 
every pious Athenian on the side of the ancient assem- 
bly, and against Ephialtes and Pericles, and the demo- 
cratic movement which they represent. 

Such is the expectation which makes our neighbotm 
in the theatre particukrly impatient for the " Enmen- 
ides" ; though little can be needed to heighten the en- 
thusiasm with which the climai of bo deeply interest- 
ing a Trilogy will he received- We have seen the 
crime committe<l against the father of Orestes, we have 
Been his solemn act of vengeance, and we have seen 
that even the righteousness of his cause could not de- 
liver him from the Furies of a mother slain. These 
Furies have pursued him through many lands, and 
made his life a misery, until at l»st he has reached 
Apollo's shrine in Delphi, and even thither his tor- 
3 have pursued him. 
But suspense is at an end : the curtain falls, and we 
1 Delphi, the centra of the woriil, the very home 

■ and source of sanctity and truth. Before us rises the 
1 temple-front, and outside it stand statues of all 

Ltliose Powers which, according to old mythology, have 
held sway in turn in this most holy place. In prayev 
before these statues is seen the priestess of the temple; — _ 
she whose utterances are omcles; she wlio awards totbe' 
whole Grecian worid— yes, and to harharians too — all 
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thatthey have of revelation. First in her prayeris men- 
tioned Earth, the primeval prophctesa ; then Themis, 
who next held the sacred seat ; then Fhcehe, another 
daughter of Earth, who gave to Phiebua Apollo his office 
nnd his name. Baving done due honoiir to the local 
deities, the priestess calls on Pallas, and Bacchus, and 
Poseidon, and on Zens, and then enters to take heT seat 
upon the inspiring tripod, that she may give responses 
to any who may consult the god. And so she goea 
through the great folding- doors into the temple. 
Very few of mankind have entered that sacred 
chapel : there hang the offerings of great kings and 
sages, who have, during ages past, gained answers 
from Apollo ; there the bright god himself vouchsafes 
his special presence ; there i| the Omphalos, or navel- 
stone, which ia helieved to be the very centre of the 

But the priestess rushes forth again in an agony of 
terror. She has seen a portentous sight, for at the 
Omphalos itself a man is silting in suppliant guisej 

"His liitniis still dripping gore. 
His sword new-dmwn, liia lofty olive-bmnch 
With ample fillets piously eawreathed, 
Wtite bamis of wool j' 

and behind him is a wondrous company of women 
sleeping — or rather, women they cannot be called, for 
no gorgons nor harpies sre so hideous. The sound of 
their breathing, the loathsome aspect of their faces, and 
the filthine'is of their dress, all combine to muke their 
very presence a pollution to a temple, or even to the | 
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roofs of men. As soon as the temiied priestess I 
described all thia, the scene opens and we e 
onrHelves. In the inner Banctiiary of the temple ia 
Oreatea sitting on the Omphalos, and by him stands 
Apollo; while behind tliera, in a semicircle, the Furies 
are asleep, and quite in the background stands Mercury 
or Hermes, the escorter of the dead, Apollo speaks ;— 

" Never will I betray thee : to the end 
I guard thee, standing near, or far aloof; 
Nor will he gracious ever to thy foes. 
And captured now this maddened crew thon. bc 
By sleep the loathsome vii^nns are o'erpo 
Hoary primeval progeny,— with whom 
Nor god, nor man, doi heast, will e'er cansoit. 
For Evil's sake brought forth, in evil gloo 
Of subterranean Tartarus they dwell, 
Abhorred of men and of the Olyin pian goda. 
But hie thee hence, nor e'er relax thy speed. 
For as thou tread'et the wanii'rer-tnimpled eaifh, 
They'll track thee o'er the ample continent, 
O'er the wide ocean and the citied islt 
And thoUj faint not too early, o'er thy grief 
Brooding uloue ; hut haste to Pallas' walls, 
And suppliant, her ancient image clasp. 
There judges we shall have to try thia cause, 
And soothing words : so means we shaU devise 
For evermore to free thee from these toils ; 
For at my bidding was thy motlier slain." 

Oresfcea prays his patron to h Id to h s p omisej and-J 
Apollo bids him not to f a and lat is him 
Hermes to he escorted to Ath n th ty f Pallaa. 
The victim is gone, and th porsu rs are still asleep; J 
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for indeed in the halla of ApoUo such angry powera ^^H 
cannot easily be awaka But are they to remain in- ^^H 
diEferent I la a mother Glain to lose the Eatiafactiou ^^H 
which hei murderer owcal Bather than this, she ^^H 
comes herwlf to stir up the esecutors of her vengeance. ^^H 
From the inner part of the temple, clad in dark robes, 
with her bare neck still showing the wound that her 
8on inflicted, arises the ghost of Cljtemuestra ; and 
with bitter reproaches she urges the Furios, by grati- 
tude for the gifts she has offered them, by their own 
lioaoui lost if he escape, to puraue the matricide. Her 
words are not unheard. They wake slowly with hide- 
ous groans and mutterings; and at length) crying like 
houuda to one another, the savage note running round 
the semiuircle, they rouse them gradually to their task, ^^m 
Aa they awake, the ghost again and constantly repeats -^^H 
hor exhortations, till, when they are thoroughly excited '^^H 
to renew their chase, she vanishes away. Thus it is ^^* 
I that the energy of these c 1 pow rs n y always, by 
I the will of those on whose b half th y t, be quick- 
I ened against the guilty or th p nt t of a guilty 
race; just as conscience, ev and an calling up re- 
membrance of a crime, stira a b ast the tor- 
tures of remorse. At last, h w k g h iieigbbonr, 
they all start up, and, ranging themselves in chorus- j 
fashion on the stage, utter their angry expressions of 1 
bafBed rage and disappointment; especially complain- T 
I ing of the arrogance of Apollo, who hua dared, an up- \ 
start god, to trample on lliuir ancient prerogatives. Er 
Apollo stands up, wrathful and beautilul, his ailvt 
bow bent in hia hand, us when he slew the Pythoi 
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and bids them, as they fear his arrows, carry theii StBrm 

tested presence from his hallowed temple. 

They rejoin with accusations of Apollo, for that he 
is the sole cause of all the trouble, having urged 
OrcateB to the act of matricide and promised him pro- 
tection ; while they plead the righteouaneBs of theii 
own position as the appointed pursuers of all who 
have done such deeds. When it is shown that the 
mother, whom Oreatea killed, was herself the murderess 
of her husband, the Furies answer that that guilt is 
less, because a husband's blood is not the blood of 
kindred. The god replies that by such a theory all 
marriage right is si?t aside; Jove and Juno, the wedded 
king and queen of heaven, are dishonoured; and the 
goddess of love is set at nought. But they cannot be 
convinced, and the pursuers and the protector part 
with mutual defiance. 

A short inttrval ensues, during which the scene is 
changed. Instead of the Delphian sanctuary of Apollo, 
thehigh front of Minerva's temple on the Acropolis forms 
the background. "We are in Athens itself at last : no 
le^ a city can be the place for the great consummation. 
Clasping the saci-ed image of the goddess, Orestes sits 
and calls on her to grant him. her protection, since the 
pollution of his crime, if such it be, has been worn off 
by many sacrifices and many prayers, and now with 
clean hands, at Apollo's bidding, he comes to abide at 
her decision the issue of his causa liut his foes are 
close upon his track. They enter now from beneath 
the stage in iront, and rank themselves in the orchoB- 
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tta; and as they come, looking about for tlieir victim, 
their leader saya, — 

" 'Tia well ; sure token thU, the man is here. 
Follow the leading of tliia voiceless guide ; 
For still we track, as liuutid the wounded fawn, 
By blood and reeking drops, our destined prey; 
With many a toilsouie man-outwearing gasp 
Pant my deep vitals, for on every spot 
Of the wide earth my charge I shepherded. 
And now, in hot pursuit, with wingless flight, 
Swift aa Hwift galley o'er the sea 1 courne ; 
Here in some nook enauonced the game must lie ; 
With keenest joy I snuff the scent of blood." 

Then in lyric etwina they exhort one another to the 
search, and when they sec the suppliant at the god- 
dess's side, they repeat their threats of veugeauce. 
Again Orestea apenks, and a noble calmneBs and confi- 
deuce pervades hia words. " Pale now," he says, — 

" Pale now, and dim, the blood-mark on my hand ; 
Washed clean away the lualricidul stain ; " 

and now with pure li])s I pray to Pallas to come from 
her distant dwelling by the Lybiau Lake of Trito, or 
frora whatever spot may hold her, " and be my saviour 
from those miseries," The Chorus of Furies defy his 
prayers. He is their victim, and no god shall aave 
him, and they sing their Binding I[ymn which will 
make him fully theirs. Anything more terrible than 
the iutcnae malignity of this ode it is diflicult to ima- 
giaa The witches in Macbeth anmud the fatal cal- 
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dron are awful &om their weird grotosquenes 
Furies, a*i they dance with every gesture of greedy 
hatred, are evea more awful in thair eolemn deter- 
minatiou. 

Choral ffymn. 

" Haste we now tlie dance to wind, 
Since beseems in dread refrain, 
To utter how our bodeful train 
Deal the lots to mortal kind. 
Loyal are we to the Right, — 
Hence clean hands whoso eitendeth, 
Scathlese still through life lie nendeth. 
Nor on him our wrath rany li^;ht. 
But who guilty handa doth hide. 
Stained with blood, — as yoniler wight, — 
Luiketh ever at hu side, 
Witneaa true, this Brood of Night 
Blood-avengers we appear, 
Btera-purposed to achieve our doom severe. 

full Chorui. 

Oh mother, hear me. Mother Night, 
"Who brought me forth, a living dread, 
To scare the living and the dead, 
Latona's eon does nie despite ; — 
Stealing away my trembling Jirey, 
Destined a mother's murder to requite^ 

Now o'er the victim lift the dread refrMii, 

The Furies' death-hymn, madness-fraught; — 
Torch of the brain, from Hadea brought, — 

Soul-binding, lyruless, niortul-blighUng strain. 
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Antistrnplie. 
For Fute auprerae ordaina that we 

Thia office hold for evemiore :— 

Mortula imbrued with kindrwl gora 
We scathe, till under earth the^ ilee ; 

And when in death 

They yield their breath, 
In Hades etill out thralla &ey be. 

Now o'er the victim lift the dread refrain, 

The Fiuiea' death-hymn, madness-fraught ;^ 
Torch of the brain, from Hadea brought, — 

Boul-biniling, lyrelees, mortal-blighting Biruin." 

. answering stanzas they acknowledge and exult in j 
the hatefulneaa of their office, asaerticg it with a q 
diabolical confidence which reminds one — if human 
malice can so nearly approach the hato of deities — of 
Shylock'a deliberate atrocity. And if they remind ua 
of the Jew, so the pure bright being who now appeara 
most remind ua of the merciful wisdom, gentle yet ^ 
determined, of Portia. Minerva cornea, like Portia, to 
defend the righteous man from the apparently legal 
claims of his cruel enemies. She comes in her warHke 
beauty, and alights from her chariot, and, holding the 
long apeor in her hand, as the sailor tiees her from the 
far point of Sunium shining in the sunlight on the sum- 
mit of her temple, stands in the front and speaks : — 

e 1 heard from ias Scamandei's banks 
Invoking me." 

And now what do I seet Who 
are not like mortals nor yet like 




ye, whose forma 
Jesses 1 and who 
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is the man who siia as suppliant at my image ? The 
Choree explain their titles and office; the goddess 
listens to them all with marked respect, but condemns 
their unfair attenipt to deny Orestes his defence. At 
last they laive the issue in her hands, and she turns 
til the defendiint ; — 

" What wilt answer in thy turn, 
O stranger 1 Tell thy country and thy race, 
Aad thy miafortnnPB, then ward off this hlamo ; 
Tf, trusting in the right, thou thus dost sit 
Clasjiing miue iiiinge, near roy sacred shrin^ 
Ixion-like, a suppliant revered, 
To all of these make answer clear to me." 

His answer is dignified and clear : — 

" Athena, (jueea I matter of grave import 
First will I from thy words lust- uttered purget 
Not hlood-poUnted am I, nor dulh staia 
Cleave to tliine image from thy suppliBnt's hand. 
Sure proof of this I will adduce ; — 'tis law ,, 

Tbat voicelesa lives the man defiled by blood, 
Till purifiet's hand hath him besprent 
With victim's blood, slain in life's building prime. 
Long since at other shrines have been perl'ormed. 
With victims and with streams, these lustral ritea. 
Thus then this care, as cancelled, I dismiss. 
Afy hneage, what it is, thou soon shalt heal: 
Argive ank 1, my sire tbou knewest well. 
Marshal of oaval heroes, Agaoiemnon, 
In lei^e with whom thou madest Uion, 
Troya's proud city, an uueitied waste. 
The hero home returned, and basely fell { 
For him, entangled in a subtle ne^ 
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My mother, black of soul, did reave of life j 
The bath bore witness to the deed of blood, 
Myself, long time an cxUe, coming home, 
Slew her who bare me, — I deny it not, — 
Avenging my dear father, blood for blood. — 
But Loiiafl* is sharer in my guilt 
Who goods of BDgiiish to my heart announced, 
Unless the guilty found from me their duo. 
My deed, or just, or unjust, do thon judge ; — 
Whata'er thy verdict, I shall be content." 

Minerva shrinks torn taking on herself the weight of I 
the decision, fearing to enrage the Furies agninst hei I 
land if she reject their suit, fearing to wrong a suppliant I 
if she grimt their claim; and bo she founds a court ;- 

" Bnt since this weight J cause hath lighted here, 
Judges of murder, bound by oath, I'll choose, 
Solemn tribunal for all future time. 
But for youraelves call witnesaea and proofs, — 
Bwom eviilence collect to aid your suit; 
Myself the noblest of my citizens, 
To whom is dear the Biinctity of oatha. 
Will cull ; then hither come to juilge this cause." 

The Chorus now renew their chant, and set fori;h at 
length the evils that will ensue if in this case their 
victim escapes. No crime will then be restrained ; then 
men will call in vaiu on Justice or Erinnys, the only 
powers wiio can keep men guiltless anil happy. If 
Awe dwells in the he-art, the man may live well, safe 
&om excesses ; but ho who is careless and knows not 

* Apollo — so Darned from Uio ambigitity of his oracles 
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Fear will spurn with, atheist foot the altar of Justit ^ 
and meet with certain retribution. 



" But who unforoeii, with sjiirit free 
Dares t« he just, is ne'er unblest ; 
Whelmed utterlj- he cannot he : 
Bnt far the wretch with lawless hreas^ 
Bold eeizer of promiscuous prey, — 
I warn .Ton, — he, perforce, his sail 
Shall strike auiid the conquering gale, 
When shrouds and yards disniaiited own its swa^,* 

ArUiatrnphe. 
" He cries, hut 'mid the whirlpool's roar 
None heeds him ; for the gods deride 
Eyeing the boaster, prond no more, 
Struggling amid the aurgiiif; tide ; 
Shorn of his strength he yields to Fate ; — 
The cape he weathers not, imt thrown 
On Justice' reef, with precious freight, 
He perisheth fur aye, unwept, unknown." 

As this ode is ended the scene ia changed again, and 
wa are on Mara Hill, the Areopagus itself; and Pallaa 
enters at the head of twelve Athenian citizens, tlie 
judges of the new tribunoL In that vacant space 
upon thi! floor of the theatre, in the centre of which 
the altar stands, these Areopagitea take their places, 
Bitting in semicircle Just inside that lowest range of 
the apectators' Beats on which are the inagistratea of 
Athens. They are not separated far from the specta- 
tors ; for in this grand final scene the whole Athenian 
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people are to be taken into the action, and Eict as 
juflgea with the Areopngitea. Before thei 
altar, on which two urns now stand to receive their 
TotcB, and between the altar and the stage the Choms 
of Furies is drawn np. Pallas stands en the stage, 
and hy her side a herald; and just as the trumpet's 
note, when "the king drinks to Handet," quickens 
our senses for the Shakespearian catastrophe, 60 now 
the trumpet rings through the Theatre of Bacchus, 
and summons all, spectators as well as actora, to take 
their share in the trial of Orestes. The goddess 

" Herald, proclaim I Hold back the multitude, 
Let Tuacau trumpet, filled with mortal breath. 
Piercing the welkin with sonorous bluat, 
Ring out its brazen summons to the crowd : 
For, this tribunal seated, it befiU 
Silence should ruign ; so this assembled town 
ShaU learn tlie laws I sanction for all time. 
So may this slranger'a cause be fairly judged," 

Bo now Apollo enters, and tho pleading begins. 
The Furies examine Orestes closely, and he admits the 
crime, but justifies it, and ends hy calling on Apollo. 
The god pleads his suppliant's cause, and shows, in 
answer to the Chorus, that the tie which binds a man 
to his father is even closer than the mother's, since a 
child con be horn without a mother, as Pallas was her- 
self, who sprang full-artued from tho bead of Olympian 
ZeuB. Before the votes nre given Pallas charges tho 
court, and her words are meant for tho assembled 
citizens of Athens : — 
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priestesa haa 

we see it for 1 

1 



roofa of men. As soon as the terrified priestesa 
dcBcribed all this, the scene openi 
ouiselvea. In the inner sanctnary of the temple 
Orestes sitting on the Omphaloa, and by him atands 
Apollo; while hehind them, in a semicircle, the Furiea 
are asleep, and quite in the background stands Metcvuy 
or Hermes, the eacorter of the dead. Apollo speaks!'^. 

" Never will I betray theo : to the end 
I gnard thee, standing near, or far aloof; 
Nor will be gracious ever to thy foes. 
And captured now this maddened crew thon Beest 
By sleep the loathsome vii^ns are o'erpowered. 
Hoary primeval progeny, — with whom 
Nor god, nor moo, not beast, will e'ei conaort 
For Evil's sake brought forth, in evil gloom. 
Of subterranean Tartaros they dwell, 
Abhorred of men and of the Olympian gods. 
But hie thee hence, nor e'er relax thy speed. 
For as thou tread'st the wand'rer-trampled eartli, 
They'll track thee o'er the ample continent, 
O'er the wide ocean and the citied islesj 
And thou, faint not too early, o'er thy grief 
Brooding alone ; but haste to PaUas' walls. 
And suppliant, her ancient image clasp. 
There judges we shall have to tiy this causey 
And soothing words : so means we shall dcTiae 
For evermore to free thee from these toils ; 
For at my bidding was thy mother slain." 

Oreatea prays his patron to hold to hia promise; and 

ApoUo bida him not to foar, and intrusts him 

Hermes to bo escorted to Athens, the city of Pallas. 

The victim is gone, and the pursuers are still aslee 
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for indeed in the holla of Apollo such, angry powen' 
cannot easily be awake. I!ut aie they to 
different t Is a mother elain to lose the satisfaction 
which her murderer oweal Rather tLan thi 
cornea herself to atii up the executors of her 
From the inner part of the temple, clad in dark robes, 
with her bare neck still showing the wound that her 
aon inflicted, arises the ghost of ClytemneBtra ; and 
with bitter reproaches she ui^es the Furies, by grati- 
tude for the gifts she has offered them, by their own 
honour lost if he escape, to pursue the matricide. Her 
words are not unheard. They wake slowly with hide- 
ous groans and mutteriiigs; and at lengthj crying like 
honnda to one another, the savage note running rouml 
the semicirole, they rouse them gradually to their task. 
As they awake, the ghost again and constantly repeats 
her exhortations, till, when they are thoroughly excited 
to renew their chase, she vanishes away. Thus it is 
that the energy of thew cruel powers may always, by 
the will of those on whose behalf they act, be quick- 
ened against the guilty or the representative of a guilty 
nee; just as conscience, evor and anon calling np re- 
membrance of a crime, stirs in a sinner'a breast the tor- 
tures of remorse. At last, each waking her neighbour, 
they all start up, and, ranging themaelves in chorus- 
fashion on the stage, utter their angry expressions of 
baffled rage and disappointment ; especially complain- 
ing of the arrogance of Apollo, who haa dared, an np- 
atart god, to trample on tliuir ancient prerogatives. Bnt 
Apollo stands up, wrathful and beautilu!, his silver 
bow bent in liia hand, as when he slew the Python, 
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" Now homeward T depart, 
Pledged to thy country and. thy lieges here 
By oath, lo be revered for evermore, 
That never helmsnmn of the Argive Stat« 
Shall hither bear the well-appointed spear. 
For we, ourselves, though couching in the grav^ 
On those who violate theae present oatha 
By Bore perplesitiea will work, and send 
DiatreBsful marchea, and, with omens dire, 
CroBsingB of atreams, till they repent their toQ. 
But unto those who keep this pledge, and honour 
Athena'a city with confederate spear. 
To them we will he gracious evermore. 
Hail, goddess, and tbeae city-wardenB, hail I 
Still may your gripe ha fatal to yonr foes, 
While victory and safety crown your apear." 

With this Orestes departs, and the main action of the 
play is over. The curse is removed, and the house of 
Pelopa is free. But just aa we have eeen that each 
sad catastrophe is accompanied with intimations of 
fresh trouble to come, so this happy ending brings 
with it a train of blessings. 

The Chorus are atfirst furious with indignation that 
their ancient power is thns trampled under foot by the 
younger deities, but gradually, by the mild eloquence 
of Fallas, they are appeased, and consent to accept a 
temple and worship in her eity ; and instead of the 
curses with which they were threatening the land, to 
shed forth upon it every blessing. The goddeaa bida 
them sead good gifts: — 

" Such as, with gracious influence, from earth, 
From dew of ocean, and liom heaven, attend 
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Ofl conquest not ignoble. That soft gales, 
With HUTialiine blowing, wander o'er the land; 
That earth's fair fruit, rich increase of the flocks 
?a.il not mj citizeiia for evenuore. 
With safety of the pfecioua human seed ; — 
But, for the impious, — weed them promptly out, 
For I, like one who tendeth plauts, do love 
This race of righteous men, by grief unscathed: — 
Such be thy charge. Be mine not to endure 
That, among mortals, in war's mightf gomc^ 
Athena's city be not comiuest-crowaed." 

in a new strain they sing ; — 

" Pallas, thy chosen seat be henceforth mine I 
No more the city I despise 
Which Zena omnipotent and Ares prize, 
Altar of refuge, glorious shrine, 
Stronghold of Grecian deities. 
For which, propitious, now I pray, 

Pouring my sacred lay ; 
Springing to light from earth's dark womh^ 
Hay life's fair germs prolific bloom, 
Lnied by the solar ray. 



Here may bo tree-destroying mildew iweep, — 

(So show I forth ray grace,) 
May no fierce heat within these bounds alight^ 
Blasting the tender buds ; no sterile blight, 

Disastrous, onward creep. 
Bat in due season here may flocks of worth 
Twin yeanlings bear ; and may this race, 
Enriched with ireaaures of the earth, 
Honour the Heaven-sent grace!" 
A. 0. voL vU. ■» 
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Converted thus into Itind deities,* EumenJdea hence- 
forth instead of Furies, they are led ftwth in cheer- 
ful procession to their temples under the Acropolis. 
Pallas goes in fruut to show them to their dwelling j 
behind them the twelve judges follow, and last a 
train of women inarch with hiaang torches. ITp the 
broad steps that lead from the orchestra to the stage, 
along the whole front of the theatre, the stately proces- 
mon moves, and passes slowly out of sight to go to the 
crypts in whose gloomy sanctity these daughters of the 
night are worshipped. And as they go, the escort- 
hymn is sung : — 

Chorus of the EseorL 

" Night's hoary children, veneraMe train, 
With &ieadly escort leave the hallowed (anei 

AH. Rustics, glad ahoala of triumph raise. 

Cho. In ancient Tvpts remote from light, 

Yictima await you acd the hallowed rite. 

AlU People, ring ont jonr notes of praise. 

Cho. With promise to this land of LleBsings rare, 
Down the steep path ye awful lieings wend, 
Bejoicing in the torch-light's dazzling glare. 

All. Your cries of jubilee ring out amiun. 

• ThetitleisTeally due to thntdialilta of the Grepks to call- 
tag implBaSBnt things ty their trne naniPB, wliii'Ii ni.ide them 
call the Black Sen the Euxine, or " HospitaWe Sta." 
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Cho. Let lorch-lighu aad libali'iiis doae tbc mc 
Thns Zeus, all-eeeine, snd the FaU* d 
To bleae tbeae ddzena Ui Fallam d 

JUL Tour crj of jiitiilae ring out aauh 



And BO it is all over. Very dimly and t 
scenes have been represented here : we liave had bat 
half the play, even in this meagre Engliah ; and wo 
have lost altogether the beauty of coI'ju 
grandeur of the music, and, above all, tiie sympathy of I 
assembled Athens. But even thos ve cao hardly I 
wonder if the eooaent of posterity has ^dven the 
palm for artistic greatness to the Trilogy of 0re8t«8. 

Let us look back for a moment at the scenes that 
have passed before us, from the watchman ( 
tower in the lonely darkness, to the blaze of torches | 
tbat has just pLirted from our gaz«. I/;t us s«q 
Agamomnon coming home in pride, Cassandra in the 
storm of her wild emotion, C]yt«maeBtra defying the 
elders of her country; watch, again, Electra with her 
train of captives bringing their oiferings to the dt 
hero's tomb ; Orestes in hia unswerving course of v 
geanca — not Hamletlike, pondering and regretting | 
but going straight though sadly to his taak ; see him J 
driven in madness forth ; recall Apollo etanding angrf I 
with hia bow, the hideous Furies chanting their J 
Binding Hym.n, bright Pallas holding up the acquit- .1 
ting pebble, Orestes going forth &eed and rejoicing; — ■ 
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has it been so diy and lifeless afUr all, this Gieek 
story 1 

And if we could see it as they saw it, under the 
Athenian sky, and feel as they felt then, to whom its 
religious meaning was a creed, to whom the Argive 
alliance was a real interest, and the Areopagus a cause 
to fight for, should we have needed any apology for 
uSlschylast 
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